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Vanishing Wild Animals of the World 



BY JOHN LEIGH-PEMBERTON WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE WORLD WILD-LIFE FUND 




The Arabian Oryx, found now only in the Aden Protectorate, was at one time 
widely distributed throughout the Middle East. However, merciless hunting 
in recent years (often from fast cars and even helicopters) has so seriously 
reduced the numbers that not more than two hundred are estimated now to 
exist. Accordingly, a group of captured animals has been established at the 
Phoenix Zoo, Arizona, where conditions are similar to the natural habitat and 
where breeding has so far proved successful. 

Arabian Oryx can thrive in desert terrain with scanty food and almost without 
water, sheltering from heat by digging themselves pits. Normally, they are able 
to escape natural predators by their considerable speed and stamina. There is 
now reason to hope that timely protection may have saved this rare and 
beautiful antelope. 
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THE ARABIAN ORYX (Oryx Leucoryx) 

of about 1,000 creatures threatened by exti 



s one 
notion. 
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Midland Bank 

which, with more than 2,600 branches in England and Wales, 
is a good deal easier to find than an Arabian Oryx. 
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How to afford 
a luxury car 
and a home! 



Singer Chamois MK II— with all the excitement 
of lively performance, too! 



The Singer Chamois MK II costs less than £600 
and that includes luxury that's surprisingly high 
in such a modestly priced car, plus performance 
that's both exciting and economical. See the 
luxurious Chamois at your Singer dealer. 
Seating 

Full-size family motoring. Comfort-contoured 
seating for easy-riding enjoyment of every mile. 
Insulation 

Body and engine compartment sound-insulated 
for quietness on the road. Protective underbody 
coating standard. 
Economy 

Lightweight rear engine gives 40-45 miles to 
the gallon. 5,000 mile servicing intervals. 
Safety 

Big, fade-free brakes, all-round independent 
suspension for sure road-holding. Light, pre- 
cise steering, padded fascia surround. 
Estate-car versatility 

Lift- up rear window and fold -down rear seat for 
easy loading of luggage. 

Recommended price £487.0.0 plus purchase tax. 



Singer 
Chamois 
mk n 

4± ROOTES 

WjS motors limited 

LONDON SHOWROOMS AND OVERSEAS DIVISION 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON Wl 



Take that Perique 
in Three Nuns Tobacco: 
First 
we cut it, hang it, 

separate it, 
clean it, twist it, 
and then place it snugly 
into oak barrels. 
Then we apply pressure to bathe 
theleavesin their own juice. 

Two weeks later 
we rework it, 
untwist it, air it, 
thenretwistit. 




We do this at least three times, 
often more often. 

# 

Wedoallthese very 
complicated things so that when 
you put Three Nuns in your pipe and 
smoke it, you'll simply enjoy it 
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In winter 

we give 
you a drtro 

of the 
hard-stuff 



to help keep out the cold 



The petrol we sell you in winter winter it can vaporise too slowly soon complain if you didn't. The 

is different from the petrol we and cause faulty starting. same lively attention to detail 

sell you in summer. And we hope Answer-we vary the volatility applies to the whole of Regent's 

your engine can't tell the with the seasons. And we do this petroleum operation. Petrol, 

difference . . . through all our grades: Regent oil, marine and aviation fuels, 

In summer, if a petrol is too Regular, Super and Supreme. industrial lubricants. At Regent 

volatile it can vaporise too You and your car may not know we're never satisfied. Even if 

quickly. Causing 'vapour lock' you're getting a drop more our customers usually are. 

and stalling. Vice-versa, in volatility in winter, but you'd Regent -the lively one! 



ELM. The Queen 



HOW TO 
MAKE £1 
WORTH £114 



If you pay income tax at the full standard rate and undertake by 
Deed of Covenant to pay the Imperial Cancer Research Fund a 
stated annual subscription for not less than 7 years, the Fund is 
able to recover the tax paid on such donations. At today's 
rate of tax every £1 you covenant 
is worth £1.14.0 to the Fund— at 
no extra cost to you. It's as easy to 
arrange as a Banker's Order. 
Help to speed the vital work of 
Cancer Research. 



Write for further information to: 
A. DICKSON WRIGHT, ESQ., MS, FRCS 

IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 

(DEPT. 188) 
LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 




The LC.R.F. laboratories in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields relF entirely on puttie support. Re- 
search is costly. £750.000 is needed every 
year to continue the fight against human 
inlTering. Will yoa help us to fight cancer 
with modern equipment and Maine J 
minds? 




ANADIN 

Relieves 
Pain fast 
* 

Releases Pressure 
it- 
Eases 
Tension 

Nothing 



How to Relieve 
TENSE 
NERVOUS 

HEADACHES 



HOW THESE HEADACHES START 

Many headaches start somewhere you'd never 
suspect — in the muscles of the back of the neck 
and scalp. When you get "nervy" these muscles 
tighten up, causing pressure on nerve endings 
and tiny blood vessels and resulting in pain. In 
turn the pain builds up more tightness, more 
pressure and makes your headache worse. 
HOW 'ANADIN' RELIEVES NERVOUS HEADACHES 
The special 'Anadin' formula gets straight to the 
root of the trouble, by soothing nerves and 
relaxing the tautness as well as relieving pain. 
'Anadin' helps you to throw off depression too— 
leaves you calm, cheerful, relaxed. Always insist 
on 'Anadin' tablets. 

acts faster than 

ANADIN 

'Anadin' tablets — the power to stop pain. 
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THE LONDON 



CHARIVARI 




All the listings are based on the latsst information available at the 
time of going to press. 



CINEMA 



(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Alphaville (A— Paris-Pullman: FRE 5898)— French: Jean- 
Luc Godard's science-fiction allegory about a city of the 
future ruled by a machine. Ingenious details, but not 
enough of the characteristic Godard to brighten a familiar 
message. (23/3/66) 

Battle of the Bulge (A— Casino: GER 6877)— in Ultra 
Panavision and colour on the Cinerama screen, the spec- 
tacular and ear-splitting story (from both sides) of the 
fighting in the Ardennes at the end of 1944. Robert Shaw 
very good as a Panzer commander. (15/12/65) 
A Blonde in Love (X— Academy One: GER 2981) — Czech: 
another pleasing, touching, often very funny picture about 
young people and their eiders by Milos Forman, director of 
Peter and Pavla. (18/5/66) 

Born Free (U— Columbia: WHI 5414)— not a documentary 
but a re-enactment (by Virginia McKenna. Bill Travers and 
several lions of assorted ages) of the incidents in Joy 
Adamson's book about Elsa the lioness; and that's the 
trouble. Remarkable as a true story, it's thin as a Story. 
(23/3/66) 

Cinerama's Russian Adventure (U — Coliseum: TEM 
3161) — Russian travelogue in the old 3-lens Cinerama, with 
some interesting spectacular stuff and an introduction and 
commentary by (of all people) Bing Crosby. 
The Crazy World of Laurel and Hardy (U— Prince 
Charles: GER 8181)— a later compilation than Lowe/ and 
Hardy's Laughing 20s, mostly from sound films (1928-1938); 
uneven, but with many of the classically funny scenes. 
Doctor Zhivago (A — Empire: GER 1234)— David Lean's 
visually superb Panavision, Metrocolor version of Pasternak's 
enormous novel about characters who lived through the 
Russian revolution. Very impressive, with the novel's 
atmosphere and depth. (4/5/66) 

Fantasia (U— Studio One: GER 3300)— another revival of 
Disney's not very happy attempt (1940) to "illustrate" 
serious music (Beethoven, Bach, Tchaikovsky) with comic 
and abstract drawings in motion. 

Fists in the Pocket (X— Academy Two: GER 5129)— 
Italian (I Pugni in Tasca): powerfully impressive and atmos- 
pherically remarkable story of a young epileptic and his 
doomed family. Some brilliant acting. (11/5/66) 
Galia (X— Cinephone: MAY 4721, and Jacey, Piccadilly: 
REG 1449) — French, directed by Georges Lautner: emo- 
tional melodrama about a free-loving girl and one philander- 
ing husband of a woman she rescues from attempted suicide. 
Good acting, good detail, strongly dramatic climax. 
(27/4/66) 

The Great Race (U— Astoria: GER 5385) — comedy spec- 
tacular (Panavision and colour) about a motor-race west- 
ward from New York to Paris in 1908. Like a mixture of 
Those Magnificent Men and The Hallelujah Trail, and heavily 
overemphasised with slapstick, noise and smashing-up. 
(20/10/65) 

Jozef Kilian (U— Academy One: GER 2981)— Czech 
{Postava K Podpirani): Kafkaesque little (40-min.) fable about 
a man trying to return a borrowed cat. The mood of frus- 
tration comes over perfectly, and the picture is also oddly 
funny. (4/8/65) 

Modesty Blaise (A— Odeon, Leicester Square: WHI 61 1 1) 
— Joseph Losey's lavishly overdecorated, tongue-in-cheek 
colour film based on the comic strip about the beautiful 
secret agent (Monica Vitti). Entertaining nonsense, and 
much more comic than the original. (1 1/5/66) 
Mr. Hulofs Holiday (U— Prince Charles: GER 8181)— 
the second of the splendid, brilliantly funny Jacques Tati 
comedies, re-recorded in English by him. (Original version 
reviewed 25/11/53) 
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My Fair Lady {U— Warner: GER 3423. and Royalty: HOL 
8004)— George Cukor's version (Super Panavision 70. 
Technicolor) of Lerner and Loewe's Pygmalion musical, with 
Audrey Hepburn, Rex Harrison. Stanley Holloway and 
Cecil Beaton's sets and costumes. Essentially an idealised 
stage performance, enjoyable as such. (3/2/65) 
The New Angels (X— Paris-Pullman: FRE 5898)— Italian 
(/ NuoW Angeli): entertaining group of eight diverse episodes 
about Italian youth. Some touches of sexual sensationalism, 
but many good scenes. (19/2/64) 

Notti di Cabiria (X— till June 5. Everyman. Hampstead: 
HAM 1525)— first of a five-week Fellini season: Giulietta 
Masina touching and funny as a simple-minded, accident- 
prone, variously unlucky tart. (Cabiria, 16/4/58) 
Othello (U— Odeon, Haymarket: WH1 2738)— the National 
Theatre production, with Olivier: essentially a record of a 
stage performance, but impressively well managed and 
visually striking in Panavision and colour. (4/5/66) 
A Patch of Blue (A— Ritz: GER 1234)— remarkable acting 
in a basically sentimental but very effective story about a 
persecuted young blind girl befriended by a Negro, whom 
she grows to love before knowing his colour. (I8/S/66) 
Pierrot le Fou (A — Cameo-Poly: LAN 1744) — Jean-Luc 
Godard directs Belmondo and Karina in a frantically incon- 
sequent on-the-run story with many excellent scenes. 
Visually brilliant in Techniscope and colour. (20/4/66) 
The Sound of Music (U— Dominion: MUS 2176)— visually 
beautiful (Todd-AO, De Luxe colour) adaptation of the 
Rodgers-Hammerstein musical. A formidable 3 hrs. (inclu- 
ding interval) of treacle, made bearable by the charm and 
fine singing of Julie Andrews. (7/4/65) 
Stagecoach (A— Carlton: WHI 371 1)— a remake in colour 
and CinemaScope, often spectacularly beautiful, of the 
classic (1939) Western; based on Dudley Nichols's original 
script. Unexpectedly good, in its pop hokum way. (25/5/66) 
Those Magnificent Men in their Flying Machines (U — 
Metropole: VIC 4673)— a roaring farce in Todd-AO and 
colour about the early days of flying and a London-Paris 
air race in 1910. As full of smash-ups and almost as full of 
comedians as Stanley Kramer's Mad World, but even less 
subtle. (16/6/65) 

Two Daughters (U— Academy Cinema Club: GER 8819) 
— Indian: Satyajit Ray's adaptation of two Tagore short 
stories, "The Postmaster" and "Samapti." most sensitively 
and memorably done. (8/5/63) 

Viva Maria! (A— Curzon: GRO 3737)— French: Louis 
Malle's brilliantly entertaining period (1907) story in 
attractive colour, with Brigitte Bardot and Jeanne Moreau 
as a song-and-dance act with a travelling music-hall in 
revolutionary Central America. (20/4/66) 
Wholly Communion (A — Academy Two: GER 5129)— 
34-min. impressionistic short about last year's Albert Hall 
poetry-reading (audience of 7,000) by Allen Ginsberg. 
Ferlinghetti and others. Imaginatively, amusingly done. 
Woman in White (X— Cameo-Royal: WHI 6915)— French 
(Le Journal d'une Femme en Blanc), directed by Autant-Lara: 
hospital melodrama, essentially propaganda for birth- 
control and not without sentimentality, but very well 
done. (25/5/66) 

THEATRE 



(Dotes in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

ALDWYCH (TEM 6404)— new Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany season opens with Tango: first full length play by 
Slawomir Mrozek. 

Alibi for a Judge (Savoy: TEM 8888) — thinnish comedy 
whodunit. Andrew Cruickshank as an eccentric judge. 
( 1 8/8/65) 

The Anniversary (Duke of York's: TEM 5122)— jet black 
comedy. Poisonous Mum and her three sons. Well acted 
and sometimes funny in a ghastly way. Not for the easily 
offended. (27/4/66) 

Arsenic and Old Lace (Vaudeville: TEM 4871)— old- 
fashioned comedy-thriller. Sybil Thorndike and Athene 
Seyler spooning out the poison. (2/3/66) 
Barefoot in the Park (Piccadilly: GER 4S06)— the usual 
calamities befall two American newlyweds. Some unusually 
funny wisecracks. (1/12/65) 

Beyond the Fringe (Mayfair: MAY 3036)— this long-running 
revue not so sparkling now, but some items still amuse. 
(29/12/65) 

Black and White Minstrel Show (Victoria Palace: VIC 
1317) — the TV spectacular. 

Boeing-Boeing (Duchess: TEM 8243) — quickfire French 

farce about amorous young man who fails to juggle three 

air-hostesses. Very well done. (30/12/64) 

Charlie Girl (Adelphi: TEM 761 I)— British musical 

with lady of the manor Anna Neagle, cockney Joe Brown 

and Hy Hazell. Friendly, cheerful show, if old-fashioned. 

(22/12/65) 



We have been Shipowners for more than 
a century: we have a fast modern 
fleet of cargo liners serving 

WEST INDIES, GUYANA, 
VENEZUELA, COLOMBIA, MEXICO, 
GUATEMALA, BRITISH HONDURAS 

u.s. gulf ports, and 

SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 



WE CARE 
FOR YOUR 
CARGO 




Harrison Line 

Thos. & Jas. Harrison Ltd., Mersey Chambers, 
Liverpool, 2, and Fountain House, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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CHICHESTER FESTIVAL THEATRE 1966— The 
Clandestine Marriage: George Colman's comedy opens 
John Clements's first season as Artistic Director on June I. 
Come Spy with Me (Whitehall: WHI 6692)— musical 
comedy starring Danny La Rue. 

The Doctor's Dilemma (Comedy: WHI 2578) — opens 
June 2. 

A Friend Indeed (Cambridge: TEM 6056)— comedy by 
William Douglas-Home. The past infidelities of a brace of 
diplomats threaten to interfere with their offspring's young 
love. A play with no purpose but to divert, which it does 
pleasantly enough. David Tomlinson heads the cast. (4/5/66) 
Funny Girl (Prince of Wales: WHI 8681)— musical based 
on the life of Ziegfeld star Fanny Brice; good music, lyrics 
and book (a rare threesome these days) and Barbra Streisand 
excellently comic. Her voice is beautiful but the theatre 
acoustics are sometimes poor. (I 1/5/66) 

Hello Dolly! (Drury Lane: TEM 8108)— -musical with little 
story and no wit. Its chief pleasure the scene when tv/enty 
waiters cry Hello! to Dolly (Dora Bryan). (8/12/65) 
An Ideal Husband (Strand: TEM 2660)— Margaret 
Lockwood's wicked Mrs. Cheveley far and away the best 
thing in this otherwise so-so Wilde revival. (29/12/65) 
The Killing of Sister George (St. Martin's: TEM 1443) 
— delightful Beryl Reid as the District Nurse character in a 
radio serial. What happens to her on the air and off when 
the character has to be written out of the script. All woman 
cast and lesbian relationship. (30/6/65) 

Let's Get a Divorce (Mermaid: CIT 7656) — French farce; 
opens June 2. 

London Laughs (Palladium: GER 7373) — new variety show 
with Harry Secombe. Thora Hird and Freddie Frinton. 
Man and Superman (Garrick: TEM 4601)— excellent 
production of top quality Shaw, Sian Phillips and Alan Badel 
starring. (1/12/65) 

The Matchgirts (Globe: GER 1592) — better than average 
musical marred by sentimentality. Nice dancing. Vivienne 
Martin a lovely heroine. (9/3/66) 

A Midsummer Night's Dream: (Open Air Theatre: 
Regent's Park) — season opens June 6. 

The Mousetrap (Ambassadors: TEM 1171)— Agatha 
Christie thriller. (16/12/52 and 30/12/64) 
OLD VIC (WAT 7616)— Black Comedy: a roomful of 
people plunged into darkness by a blown fuse. Peter 
Shaffer shows us the embarrassing consequences — on a 
brilliantly lit stage (16/3/66) A Bond Honoured: new 
John Osborne play performed with Black Comedy, opens 
June 6. Juno and the Paycock: O'Casey's tragic master- 
piece of the Irish Civil War. Profoundly affecting perform- 
ance by Joyce Redman as Juno. Good work by Colin Blakely 
(the Paycock), Frank Finlay, Madge Ryan. Direction by 
Olivier. (4/5/66). Love for Love: Congreve's comic master- 
piece with all the company's stars shining. (27/10/65). 
Othello: good National Theatre production with Olivier 
all black and a mile wide. (29/4/64). The Royal Hunt of 
the Sun: Peter Shaffer's magnificent epic-spectacle. Robert 
Stephens and Colin Blakely superb as the Inca King and 
Pizarro. (15/7/64). Trelawny of the "Wells": Pinero's 
comedy about theatre folk very well done with Louise 
Purnell, Paul Curran and Robert Stephens as the principals. 
(24/11/65) 

Oliver! (New: TEM 3878)— the most successful English 

musical of our time. Lionel Bart's songs still worth hearing 

but performances not what they were. (30/12/64) 

On the Level (Saville: TEM 401 I) — musical by the Robert 

and Elizabeth team. Swirling music and stunning dancing. 

(27/4/66) 

The Owl and the Pussy Cat (Criterion: WHI 3216) — 
amusing twosome between talkative broad and snooty 
intellectual. Diana Sands and Anton Rodgers. (9/3/66) 
The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie (Wyndham's: TEM 3028) 
— Vanessa Redgrave superbly strange and moving as the 
eccentric teacher in this excellent adaptation of Muriel 
Spark's novel. Clever performances from the schoolgirls 
too. (II/S/66) 

QUEEN'S (REG 1 166) — Shadows of the Evening: 

Coward as an agnostic dying of cancer and steeling himself 
against extinction. Disappointingly pedestrian but accom- 
panied by the better Come Into the Garden Maud: 
romantic Italian princess (Lilli Palmer) lures millionaire 
American (Noel Coward) from his awful wife (Irene Worth). 
A minor work amusingly told. Miss Worth excellent as the 
snobbish, snapping wife. (4/5/66). Song at Twilight: in 
which Noel Coward plays a querulous queer, Irene Worth 
his wife and Lilli Palmer a companion from the pasts in a play 
(by Coward) that shows that the hand of the old master has 
lost nothing of its old masterful cunning. (27/4/66) 
Robert and Elizabeth (Lyric: GER 3686) — musical 
comedy. (28/10/64) 

ROYAL COURT (SLO 1745) Tenth Anniversary 
Season — Their Very Own and Golden City: Arnold 
Wesker's life-story of a left-wing architect who dreams of 
a better world and is disenchanted. Ian McKellen and 



The 
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thing tea 
weekend 
in Paris! 

PERNOD 

drink it with just water 
drink it with bitter lemon 
drink it icily cold 
drink it anywhere 
drink it! 
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Ponds look nicer, are 
healthier lor fish and plants when 
CLAROX Water Clarifier and 
Oxygenator is used. Clears the 
Cloudiest water, destroys all algae. 
Harmless to fish and plants. 
FROM PET & HORTI- 
CULTURAL STORES 

10 oz. plastic container 2/10 ti 
galls, water. ) gallon tan 13/6 ir 
1.300 gal' ' 
I gallon , 
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C0UNTRYL0VERS! 

The 

Countryman 

SUMMER NUMBER 

WILL BE PUBLISHED JUNE 8 

Make sure, to-day, of your 
copy of Britain's best 
country magazine. Ask your 
newsagent to reserve acopy. 
or write the publishers: 

10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4 
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Sebastian Shaw in the leading roles. Interesting in parts 
but less interesting in other parts. (25/5/66). The Voysey 
Inheritance: Granville-Barker's play about a fraudulent 
solicitor revives very well and is excellently acted. Wqrth 
seeing. (20/4/66) 

Say Who You Are (Her Majesty's: WHI 6606)— Ian Car- 

michael and three more in a pretty funny farce about 

infidelity. Dine well and see it. (20/10/65) 

The Sound of Music (Palace: GER 6834)— very sentimental 

American musical but with fine tunes and good singing. 

(30/12/64) 

Spring and Port Wine (Apollo: GER 2663)— Bill Naugh- 
ton's new domestic comedy-drama with Alfred Marks a 
stern paterfamilias. Very good entertainment, very well 
done. (12/1/66) 

STRATFORD-upon-AVON 1966 Season— Hamlet again 
in the repertory. (1/9/65). Henry IV, parts I and 2: good 
clear production with Paul Rogers emphasising the seediness 
of the fat knight and Ian Holm a canny Prince Hal. Both plays 
occasionally performed on the same day. (20/4/66) 
You Never Can Tell (Haymarket: WHI 9832)— Ralph 
Richardson the wise waiter in a Shaw revival that doesn't 
otherwise have much to shout about. (19/1 /66) 



OUT OF TOWN 

Barrow. Her Majesty's — The Caretaker (Harold Pinter) 
until Jun II 

Bristol. Little — Bristol Fashion (Bicentenary production) 
until Jun II 

Derby. Playhouse— The Ghost Train (Arnold Ridley) until 
Jun 1 1 

Edinburgh, Royal Lyceum— When We Are Married 

(J. B. Priestley) until Jun I I 



SPORT 



Cricket 

Jun 2-7 England v West Indies (1st TesI) 

Old Trafford 

Jun 4-6 Nottinghamshire v Hampshire 

Trent Bridge 

Jun 4-7 Gloucestershire v Derbyshire 

Bristol 

Kent v Sussex 
Tunbridge Wells 
Leicestershire v Lancashire 

Leicester 

Middlesex v Yorkshire 

Lord"s 

Somerset v Surrey 

Bath 

Worcestershire v Warwickshire 

Worcester 

Cambridge University v Northamptonshire 

Cambridge 

Oxford University v Essex 

Oxford 

Golf 

Jun 6-1 1 Amateur Championship 

Carnoustie. Angus 

Yachting 

Jun 4-1 I Forth Yachting Week 

Firth of Forth 




MUSIC AND BALLET 



Christ Church Lancaster Gate Jun 7, 7 pm Christopher 
Bowers- Broad bent (organ) 

Commonwealth Institute Jun 2 7.30 pm Jacques 
Orchestra (Bernard Jacob) Stravinsky. Milbaud, Martin, 
Gounod 

Kenwood Lakeside NW3 Jun 4, 8 pm New Philharmonia 
Orchestra (George Hurst) David Mason (trumpet) Trumpet 
Concerto (Haydn) Capriccio Espagnol, Symphony No 4 
(Tchaikovsky) 

Ranger's House Blackheath Jun 5. 7.30 pm Fou Ts'Ong 
(piano) Schubert, Liszt 

Royal Albert Hall Jun 5, 7.30 pm Royal Philharmonic 
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MILWARD 

Courier 

CORDLESS ELECTRIC SHAVER 



Globe trotter Last week Rome. This week New York. For 

the man on the move the Milward Courier is the perfect companion. A 
quick shave after a long tiring journey and you'll feel like a new man, 
ready for that important meeting. The Courier's unique high speed 
cutting action gives up to 3 months daily shaving without changing the 
power pack. Next trip make sure the Milward Courier goes too. Now 
available in Charcoal Grey or White complete with luxury zipper 
travelling case, from Boots, Department Stores, Electrical Retailers, 
Leading Chemists and Hairdressers. Price 6 guineas. 



25/- trade-in offer 



For a limited period you can 
part exchange any mains or battery shaver and save 25/- on the price 
of a new Milward Courier. 

HENRY MILWARD & SONS, REDDITCH, WORCS. 



Just one of the many beautiful pieces of 
glass still lovingly made by craftsmen in 
Stourbridge, Worcestershire. 



Stuart Crystal 




Orchestra (Sir Adrian Boult) Yehudi Menuhin (violin) 
Symphony No 8 in F major. Two Romances in f major and G 
major for Violin and Orchestra, Violin Concerto in D major 
(Beethoven) 

Royal Festival Hall Jun 1,8 pm Ravi Shankar (sitar) Alia 
Rakha (tabla) Indian music 

Jun 2, 8 pm New Philharmonia Orchestra (Rafael Fruhbeck 
de Burgos) Nathan Milstein (violin) Symphony No 44 in £ 
minor (Haydn) Violin Concerto in A minor (Glazunov) Violin 
Concerto No / in D (Prokofiev) Two Suites from The Three 
Cornered Hat (Falla) 
Jun 3, 8 pm Folksound of Britain 

Jun 4. 7.30 pm BBC International Festival of Light Music 
Jun 5, 3 pm Daniel Wayenberg (piano) Beethoven, Chopin, 
Scriabin, Prokofiev, Schumann, Ravel 

Jun 5, 7.30 pm London Symphony Orchestra, LSO Chorus 

(Seiji Ozawa) joan of Arc at the Stake (Honegger) 

Jun 7, 7 pm New Philharmonia Orchestra (Rafael Fruhbeck 

de Burgos) Michael Roll (piano) Symphony No / in D 

(Prokofiev) Piano Concerto in C (Mozart) Symphony No 8 in G 

(Dvorak) 

US Embassy Jun 6, 6.30 pm New York Chamber Soloists 
Victoria and Albert Museum Jun 5. 7.30 pm Alan Civil 
(horn) Bernard Walton (clarinet) Hugh Bean (violin) Eileen 
Croxford (cello) David Parkhouse (piano) Beethoven. Brahms 
Westminster Abbey June 7. 6.15 pm Fernando Germani 
(organ) Reger 

Wigmore Hall Jun 1 , 7.30 pm Stephen Bishop (piano solo) 
Benjamin Luxon (baritone) David Willison (piano) Schubert, 
Chopin, Wolfgang Fortner, Brahms 

Commonwealth Institute June 4, 8 pm Ritha Devi and 

her Company of Musicians Dances of India 

Covent Garden Jun I, 7.30 pm Un Ballo in Aloschera 

(Verdi) 

Jun 2, 8 pm La Fille do Regiment (Donizetti) 

Jun 3, 4, 6. 7, 7.30 pm Romeo and juliet (ballet) 

Sadler's Wells Jun I, 3. 7, 7.30 pm Bluebeard (Offenbach) 

Jun 2, 4, 6, 7.30 pm La Vie Parisienne (Offenbach) 



Finsbury Circus Garden Jun I, 12 pm, Band of the Royal 
Army Ordnance Corps 

St Paul's Cathedral Steps Jun 2, 12 pm Band of the Irish 
Guards 

St Martin-in-the-Fields Jun 7, 1.5 pm Rachel Gutsell 
(piano) 



RESTAURANTS 



Appreciations are based on unsolicited and unannounced visits 
by staff members. We cannot be responsible for alterations in 
standards and prices since our last visit. Prices: 25/- a head, 
with wine, is considered cheap, and £3 expensive. 

Coq d'Or Stratton Street Wl: MAY 7807— unquestionably 
one of the finest restaurants in the country. Impossible to 
fault any of the dishes but feui/Zetee d'homord and Quene//es 
de brochet Nantua are particularly outstanding. Exemplary 
cellar, at a price, and the waiters, who might have been bred 
for the lush Edwardian decor, are benevolent quicksilver. 
Closed Sun. Expensive. 

Chez Ciccio 38 Church Street W8: WES 2005— quiet, 
roomy near-glossy basement. Careful cooking from guar- 
anteed fresh ingredients. Italian emphasis, pleasant service, 
fair wine list, prices middling. Lunch 12-3 dinner 6-1 I (not 
Sun). 

Maggie Jones's 6 Old Court, Kensington Church Street 
W8; WES 6462— fair-sized; farm-housey decor— dressers, 
mangers, plain pine pews; friendly placid service; excellent 
focd, reasonable wine list; cheapish. Lunch 12-3, dinner 
(not Sun) 7-12. 

Manzi's 1-2 Leicester St WC2: GER 4864— large informal 
ground floor restaurant (smarter upstairs); fast attentive 
service with excellent fish dishes. Boon for hen parties. 
Wines by glass and carafe. Cheap. Midday to midnight. 
Sun 5-1 1. 

La Poule au Pot 231 Ebury Street SWI: SLO 7763— 
pleasantly informal French-seeming atmosphere with good 
mainly French food; shortish wine list but cheerful attentive 
service. Cheap plus. Dinner only 6.30-11. 15 (not Sun). 
Pizzala 125 Chancery Lane EC4: CHA 2601— efficient 
Italian, tiled and cool with room between tables and a nice 
eye for the look of food. Quick and pleasant service. 
Medium prices. 

Genevieve 13 Thayer Street Wl : WEL 5023— some of the 
best French bourgeois cooking in London and consequently 
a slight lack of imagination in hors d'oeuvres and sweets. 
Main dishes universally excellent, as is the long and fair- 
priced wine list. Service geared to the fact that the bour- 
geoisie like to talk between courses. Lunch 12.15-3, dinner 
6.30-midnight (not Sun). Medium prices. 



Prunter's 72 St. James Street SWI; HYD 1273— deservedly 
famous for fish done with just the right degree of elabora- 
tion. Very French feel about fuss free decor. Good wine- 
list. Expensive. Lunch 12-3, dinner 5.45-1 1.30 (not Sun). 
Rules 25 Maiden Lane WC2: TEM 5314— basically just a very 
good restaurant, well sited for southern theatre-land. 
Pleasantly Edwardian flavour, Franco-British food, sensible 
wines. Prices medium plus. Lunch 12-3. Dinner 6-11.20 
(not Sun). 



MISCELLANEOUS 



Pageant 1066-1966 Berkhamsted Castle Jun 3-11 

South Cheshire Traction Engine and Veteran Car 

Rally Crewe Jun 4, 5 

Stanley Spencer Gallery: exhibition Cookham-on- 
Thames until Sept 

1966 Diamond Jubilee Open Exhibition of Embroidery 

Commonwealth Institute W8 until Jun 5 

Royal Artillery Exhibition: 250th Anniversary 

Burberrys, Haymarket SWI until Jun 25 

1966 Design Centre Awards Design Centre, Haymarket 

SWI until June 10 

Dead Sea Scrolls: exhibition National Museum of Wales, 
Cardiff until June 4 

Open Air Sculpture: exhibition Battersea Park until 
Sept 

Music Hall Posters : exhibition Oxford Playhouse until 
June 4 

Charles Ricketts and the Theatre: exhibition British 
Theatre Museum, Holland Park Road until Oct (Tues, Thur, 
Sat 1 1-5) 

Turner Watercolours: exhibition Whitworth Art 
Gallery, Manchester 15 until June 4 

Cricket: exhibition Longford Hall Art Gallery, Stretford 
until June 4 

Contemporary Chinese Paintings and Handicrafts 

Central Library, Swiss Cottage NW3 until June 4 
English Little Masters: exhibition Lower Nupend 
Gallery, Cradley. Nr Malvern until June I I 
Venice: watercolours and prints Reid Gallery, Milk- 
house Gate, Guildford until June II 



SHOPPING IN SOHO 



A shopping trip to Soho is the cheapest way to the 
Continent there is. Walk, early in the morning for prefer- 
ence, along Old Compton Street past the silent juke boxes 
and empty strip clubs. The smell will draw you in to the 
Algerian Coffee Stores (52); let them help you find the 
right blend of after-dinner coffee; or buy some of their 
China tea with jasmine blossom. Farther along is Del 
Monico's (66) one half filled with wines and spirits at very 
low prices, and the other side stocked with French walnut 
cheese, tinned artichoke hearts, tiny nougat bars and pans 
of ripe black olives. Nearly next door is Sandret (70) 
importers and retailers of French sugar, coffee and an 
excellent selection of biscuits. Across the road is I Camisa 
with salami and garlic sausages festooning the doorway. 

Berwick Street Market stretching into Rupert Street 
has stalls selling fruit and vegetables, mostly very good 
value but comparison shopping is advisable. In Rupert 
Street is Hustler (55) an old-fashioned chandler's shop 
selling enamel kettles, candles, garlic, paraffin, ground 
spices, and in the window ten different types of rice. In 
Brewer Street, between the markets, Lina Stores (18) 
have tinned escargots, marron flour and a windowful of 
patterned sacks of pasta from tiny stars to wide, flat ribbon 
noodles. Richards opposite have good fish and helpful 
assistants (closed Monday). Hamburger Products ( I ) 
have smoked salmon, trout, buckling and mackerel. Farther 
along is Kwang Shang Lung who sell jars of preserved 
plums and ginger and have seemingly inexhaustible patience 
and will explain all about the green bean shoots and strange 
looking jars behind the counter. Floris at 43 sell superb, 
mouth-watering chocolates and charming Cellophane bags 
of crystallised fruit and nuts. Nearby at Cordeau's (45) you 
can buy real pate (3 sorts) and they will also find you a Brie 
in exactly the right state of ripeness. Butchers in Soho are 
many and varied. Matthews in Berwick Street is said to 
be good, while Randall and Aubin 16 Brewer Street have 
some fascinating art nouveau certificates in their favour. 
Benoit Bulcke in Old Compton Street have properly 
larded joints as well as minced veal, pork, and steak tartare. 
Before you go home call in at Denny's on the corner of 
Dean Street and buy a chef's white or blue-striped apron 
or a sensible hard wearing crash oven-cloth. Most shops 
close at lunch time on Thursdays, 
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Drink Pink Plymouth 
and show that at least 
your values haven't 
changed! 




By Coatcs & Co.(Plymouth) Ltd, at the Black Friars Distillery, Plymouth. 



ARE YOU 

GRADUATING 

THIS YEAR? 

The world may be your oyster and education 
may have provided you with an oyster knife — 
yet it is up to you to use the knife, to open up 
your oyster and find the pearl. In this PTJXCFI 
can help you. 

If the first phase of your future plans are not yet 
settled, take a look at the "Career Opportunities" page 
each week. It may lead you to a career tailor-made to 
suit your flair and knowledge. 

Perhaps your plans have already been made. It will 
still help if you know other (perhaps better) alterna- 
tives for the future; and you will find some each week 
in the "Career Opportunities" page. 

Maybe you graduated one or two years ago and your 
high hopes and great expectations proved too opti- 
mistic. There are new possibilities open to you. Watch 
for them every week in the "Career Opportunities" 



CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 



on page xiii in this issue of PUNCH 




Immaculate journey 

For normal business journeys and all special occasions, Kenning Car 
Hire sets a new high standard of immaculate service — fine cars, 
intelligent and knowledgeable ctiauffeurs, precise timing and, of course, 
no parking problems. 

For those who prefer to drive themselves, Kennings offer 1,750 of 
the latest BMC cars to meet 
every need. Hire depots through- 
out U.K., and in Ireland, France 
at Lyons and Nice. 




LATEST BMC MODELS 

KENNING CAR HIRE 

Chauffeur Driven and Self-Drive 

REPRESENTING: Tilden (Canada) and 
National (U.S.A.) Car Rental System. 

MAIN OFFICE: 84 90, Holland Park Ave. 
London, W.11. Telephone: PARk 0123. 
Telex: 24633. 

EUROPE'S LARGEST MOTORING SERVICE 




X 
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Canada is a broad-shouldered 
sun drenched big-as-all-outdoors 
last- wild-frontier of a country. 

Come climb aboard. 

THE CALGARY STAMPEDE ! 

Raw-boned men on wild-eyed steers! 
Covered wagons careering out of 
pioneer days. And down the street, 
a big-hearted western cattle town, 
grown-up but never tamed. Steak on 
a platter and a tankard of Calgary 
Red-eye. 

And all so close. Budget air and sea 
fares make it easy to reach. Trains, 
motorcoaches, boats, planes and 
hire-cars whisk you to the action. 
Your travel agent has the tour for you. 
See him. And while you're planning, 
post this coupon for a kit-full of 
marvellous booklets. Free. Everything's 
happening in Canada this year! 
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Interval for Summer 



THE Advertising Association was told 
the other day that cricket would be 
"gone" in ten years' time and that 
soccer, "as we know it," might dis- 
appear. Gloomy words, these, to 
herald a summer in which we in Britain 
are hosts to the West Indians and the 
last sixteen in the World Cup soccer 
competition. We know that the Tests 
and the July football matches will be 
attended by vast crowds, and yet deep 
down we all know that the pessimistic 
prognostications are to some extent 
justified. Gates are falling steadily. 
Three-day county cricket nowadays 
seldom attracts more than a handful of 
elderly spectators; League soccer attend- 
ances have been cut by forty per cent 
over the past ten years; and Wimbledon 
isn't what it was. 

Why? The trouble with highly 
organised games is that they are apt to 
breed stuffy conservatism among players 
and administrators. Games are governed 
by rules, laws and codes handed down 
from generation to generation, and the 
continuity of practice and procedure is 
important. These miniature wars be- 
tween bat and ball, attackers and 
defenders, depend for their appeal on a 
delicate balance of forces: there must 
be probability laced with improbability. 
Physical stature, strength, skill and 
character should normally carry the 
day, but temperament, luck and the 
weather should be capable of upsetting 
the form book. The great games are so 
beautifully balanced that they seem 
somehow miraculous in conception, and 
any suggestion for reform is frowned 
upon as revolutionary irresponsibility. 

So the gamesmen are apt to be ultra- 
conservative, to resist change even 
when the need for it is obvious. Con- 
fronted by falling gates and disastrous 
profit-and-loss accounts they reject 
ideas for internal reorganisation and 
look elsewhere for scapegoats. So the 
cricketers continue with their three-day 
county matches and blame yachting, 
bingo, motor cars and the declining 
moral fibre of modern youth for their 
lack of support. And the footballers, 
saddled with a League system choked 
with dreary second- and third-class 
fixtures blame the telly for the slump 
in gates. 

It is true of course that affluence has 
widened people's horizons, given many 
thousands attractive new outlets for 
their energy and generated new enthu- 
siasms, and no doubt this is socially 
desirable: but brighter cricket, better 
football and "open" tennis tourna- 
ments would still, I think, provide more 
acceptable entertainment than telly- 
snoozing or car polishing. 

Cricket needs a face-lift. Although 



there have been successful experiments 
with one-day cup games the counties 
are still struggling with a system of 
three-day matches that has been out-of- 
date for fifty years. Full-time cricket is 
obviously a game for professionals 
only, so week-in-week-out from May to 
September the same bunch of ill-paid 
hacks tours the circuit, becoming pro- 
gressively more weary, stale and 
cautious. A decent average will mean a 
renewal of contract, bread and butter 
for the family; so the pro listens to the 
annual plea for brighter cricket with a 
wry smile. 

The first need is to convert the 
cricket championship into a competition 
for clubs. Allegiance to the county as 
the playing unit is no longer strong 
enough to arouse the kind of partisan- 
ship that the game needs in its followers. 
Next, the two-innings match should be 
abandoned (except for Tests and repre- 
sentative games) and be replaced by 
the one-innings type of cricket enjoyed 
in the Northern leagues, by the club 
sides and in the villages. My point is 
that spectators would enjoy a one-day 
match — six hours of play, with a 
definite finish — much more than they 
do the odd hours they can spare to 
watch a small part of a three-day 
county game. I am sure too that they 
would find more excitement in London 
Oval v. Leicester City than in Surrey v. 
Leicestershire. 

Week-end cricket would of course 
knock professionalism, but it would also 
encourage thousands of league and 
club cricketers to aim at big-time 
cricket. After all, the countries against 
whom we play our Tests manage to 
produce decent sides without employing 
professionals and without resorting to 
our six-day-week slog (or pat). 

Soccer's need is structural alteration. 
Top football is now the international 
game played at club level, yet so hide- 
bound are the game's administrators 
that no provision is made for such 
great clubs as Glasgow Rangers and 
Celtic to meet Spurs, Liverpool and 
Manchester U nited in any k ind of 
competition. There is too much soccer 
of the professional kind : smaller 
leagues drawn from the best clubs in 
Britain and Europe would canalise the 
talent in the game and produce the 
sporting spectacular that wins massive 
popular support. 

The time to air these arrogant 
opinions is now, when the crowds are 
preparing to feast on the exceptional 
sporting talent of an exceptional sum- 
mer, and everything in the garden looks 
lovely. Next year 1 shall be able to 
say "I told you so," and I shall hate 
saying it. - - Bernard hollowood 
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AJLAN COKEN is touring North Africa and the Middle East. This is his 
third report. 



COME WITH ME TO 

THE CASBAH Algiers 



T HAVE always believed that at some 
A time during the spring of 1880, a 
small, bearded man with rimless glasses 
and nervous hands showed up at the 
offices of Monsieur Eiffel, bowed stiffly 
from the waist, and placed a small metal 
object on the great man's desk. 

"What is it ?" asked Eiffel, under- 
standably enough. 

"I've called it Souvenir de Paris" said 
the little man. 

"Sounds like scent," said the engineer. 
"What's it for?" 

"You will notice," said the little man, 
"that it's in the shape of a tower. On the 
front there is a thermometer, on the top 
there is a small chiming clock, a calendar 
is set in the base, and if you hold it up to 
your eye, you will see the chorus line 
from the Moulin Rouge." 

Eiffel held it to his eye. 

"So what?" he said, after a while. 

"I plan to market ten million of these 
miniature towers," said the little man. 
"We could make a bomb. Clean up. With 
the Great Exhibition coming off, millions 
of tourists will be wanting something to 
remember Paris by." 

"I don't see how this is going to 
remind them of anything in Paris," said 
Eiffel. 

"That," said the little man, unlocking 
his briefcase, and extracting a sheet of 
paper covered in minuscule handwriting, 
"is where you come in." 

I expound this watertight theory now 
partly because I believe that the truth 
shall make you free, but mainly, as you 
will of course have discerned, because it 
bears directly on the very warp (and, at 
some points, even the very woof) of the 
Algiers legend. In fact, almost all foreign 
travel is shot through with the egg vs. 
chicken controversy: whether or not the 



Taj Mahal was actually built by moon- 
light by six hundred travel agents, as 
some accounts maintain, is less important 
than the fact that it doesn't relate to the 
real India any more than Anne Hatha- 
way's cottage or a copper's helmet relates 
to the real England. What it does relate 
to is the brochure-India, and an un- 
fortunate concomitant of the jet airliner 
and the package tour is the need for real 
countries to live up to their brochure 
doppeigdnger in order to make sure that 
the patrons of Horizon Holidays come 
back next year for another dose. 

Which brings me to Algiers. (What in 



fact brought me to Algiers, for those of 
you who read my account of the break- 
down of my vehicle, was an Algerian 
lorry hired after a day's hard bargaining 
with three steel-toothed citizens who by 
now, no doubt, have retired to Tahiti on 
the proceeds.) It isn't so much a brochure- 
image that's involved in Algiers, but 
rather the effect created over the years 
by the cinema's need for exotic back- 
drops against which its fantasies could be 
played out. Since, during the 'thirties 
(the heyday of the fez, leer, and dagger), 
very few cinemagoers could have had the 
opportunity of testing the authenticity of 
what they saw, it was quite safe for 
Hollywood to knock up a plasterboard 
casbah, fill it with Californian extras in 
veils and linen suits, and call it Algiers. 
After all, it looks all right on an atlas, 
which is as near as the producers could 
have come to a working acquaintance 
with the place : along with Tangiers, 
Istanbul, Cairo and all those other 
seething cauldrons through which Peter 
Lorre chased Alan Ladd, and vice-versa, 
Algiers was clearly The Gateway To The 
Orient, with all that that entailed— you 
couldn't hear yourself think in Algiers for 
the noise of opium-smokers shooting one 
another in the back, bombs going off in 
restaurants, minor figures having their 
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toenails pulled out, and Francis L. 
Sullivan falling off Humphrey Bogart's 
balcony five times a night. While all this 
was going on at Warner Brothers or 
M-G-M, however, a million Algerians, 
not eight thousand miles from that very 
spot, were daily getting up at seven, 
going off to work, taking the kids to 
school, buying the groceries, coming 
home at six for supper, and generally 
getting through the day without too 
many interruptions for pulling stilettos 
out of their ribs and throttling Edward G. 
Robinson with his own suspenders. 

Not that I realised any of this at first. 
It wasn't possible to consider the Algiers 
I thought I knew as figmentary — there 
must have been some basis for the legend, 
after all, even if the gutters weren't 
actually awash with blood twenty-four 
hours a day. In consequence, when we 
arrived at our hotel during the early 
evening, I took the precaution of locking 
all the doors, drawing the curtains, and 
going to bed with the keys tied to my 
left leg. (The thought occurred later that 
anyone choosing to shoot his way into 
our room would be unlikely to rummage 
through the bedclothes for the key, but 
it seemed like a good idea at the time.) 



The next morning we were both alive, 
which put us several lengths up on Peter 
Lorre et al, and in consequence my wife 
insisted on ordering breakfast. It was 
against my better judgment, since I knew 
that room service in Algiers tended to 
consist of a scorpion disguised as a 
boiled egg or a hand-grenade concealed 
in a teapot, but it finally came, apparently 
untampered with: there was one rather 
maladroit moment when the waiter 
noticed me standing behind the door 
with a table-lamp held above my head, 
but it passed with no comment either 
way, and he slid off silently, no doubt to 
shoot someone in No. 43. 

I opened the curtains circumspectly, 
and looked out : there was no one 
crouching on the balcony, and although 
my polka-dot pyjamas presented the sort 
of target the average white slaver dreams 
of getting in his sights, bullets refused to 
whang into the plaster beside my head. 
What I did see was the iridescent white 
curve of the Bay of Algiers embracing 
the turquoise Mediterranean, and a sky 
silver with sun, and a sad thought 
flickered in my mind for all those in- 
habitants who had failed to survive the 
night and experience this glorious day. 



Small boats dotted the harbour, and 
although they were there solely for the 
purpose of dumping corpses overboard, 
they nevertheless bobbed across the sea- 
scape very acceptably indeed. 

"I want to see the Casbah," my wife 
said. 

I drew a hoarse mocking laugh from 
my repertoire and let it run its course: 
true, the pull of the Casbah, full as it 
was with harems, lush tropical booze, 
savage sensual promise and Charles 
Boyer's mulatto descendants, exercised 
an undeniable attraction. But a morning's 
stroll through the alien alleys also, I 
knew, represented as close an approxi- 
mation to voluntary self-annihilation as 
anything you could shake a stick at. So I 
immediately put my foot down, and we 
went. 

I can't remember if anyone actually 
went with him to the Casbah when young 
Boyer asked them, but if there are 
quicker ways to puncture a romance 1 
haven't run across them : the native 
quarters of Tangiers and Fez and 
Marrakesh aren't places where a Euro- 
pean tourist need feel guilt and pity and 
anger — crowded ghettoes they may be, 
and filled with poverty and hardship, 
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but they're also alive and vital and 
colourful. Every other shop is a noisy 
cafe, the craftsmen work in tiny open- 
fronted rooms surrounded by chattering 
sidekicks, Moorish music goes full blast 
day and night, and the market-places and 
little squares teem with people who 
exude a cheerfulness and friendliness that 
suggest that their obvious deprivations 
and difficulties are considerably offset by 
the particular pleasures of a closely inter- 
knit village society which the urban 
European will never enjoy. But the 
Algiers Casbah is a huge and terrible 
slum, a great rotten tumbling-together of 
human sties, an incubator of disease and 
wretchedness; no music, sparse laughter. 
But its image as a lotus-land persists: at 
one point, at an intersection of four 
dreadful alleyways, we came upon a 
middle-aged American woman, sur- 
rounded by begging children and dully 
staring adults, who seemed to be having 
trouble getting across to her Arab guide. 
She saw us approaching and trotted over. 
"Maybe you can help me," she said, 
"I'm trying to find the real Casbah, only 
nobody seems to know where it is." 

The odd thing is that the brochure- 
reality and the process of life learning to 
imitate even the lowest art for economic 
purposes does actually exist now in 
Algiers. Presumably, complaints from 
tourists who have mooned about for 
days without having been accosted, sum- 
marily buried, or sold into slavery have 
gradually filtered through to the native 
Algerians: either that, or the birth of 
local TV has introduced them to all that 
elderly celluloid and a burning desire to 
build a land fit for Hedy Lamarr to live 




in. Whatever the reason (and a national 
unemployment figure of over thirty per 
cent, coupled with a frantic need, since 
the departure of French investment, for 
foreign capital, is as good as any), a con- 
certed effort is now being made in 
Algiers to woo and pull the European 
and American tourist to a city which 
must live up to its counterfeit image in 
order to succeed. The evening after our 
sadder but wiser return from the Casbah, 
still believing that the other Algiers 
existed if only one could winkle it out, we 
slipped into assorted yardage of Simpson's 
Natty Tropical and sauntered forth into 
the modern part of town in quest of the 
bead curtain and the shifty eye. 

A guide, who obligingly latched on to 
us at the first touch of toe on irottoir and 
had his conspiratorial leering down to a 
fine art, immediately promised to take 
us to "a bad place, with bad women, all 
bad things." It occurred to me to correct 
his colloquial English for future refer- 
ence, but something held me back, and it 
clearly knew what it was doing. The dive 
he took us to, obligingly called "Le Dive," 
was as comically bad as anything Akim 
Tamaroff ever ran through with his gat 
blazing: "Authentic Algiers Atmosphere" 
it said on the booze-list, thus setting a 
nice question for any linguistic philo- 
sophers who might have been in the 
audience, and it did its best to back up 
what it thought was the foreigner's con- 
ception of that authenticity by having an 
eye-shaded pianist misplaying "Smoke 
Gets In Your Eyes," lashings of super- 
market incense, girls in holey leotards 
dispensing le ginlonique at a quid a shot, 
and a belly-dancer who must have been 
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"Phrase-book." 



chosen for the sexiness of her earlobes, 
or something. Either that, or the manage- 
ment was trying to give the impression 
that she was in fact an undercover 
policeman keeping an eye on the joint. 

And the audience ? The sloe-eyed 
women, the iron men, the pushers, the 
pimps, the fugitive nuclear physicists 
here for sex-change operations? Hum. 
At our table were two welders from 
Birmingham working on the Bektel pipe- 
line at Hasi Masoued, at the one behind 
was a party from New York complaining 
about the room service at the Tehran 
Hilton, and the only figure who sidled up 
to me in the gents was a bloke from 
Ilford who*d run out of his quota of 
duty-free, fags and wondered if I could 
sell him a packet of Players. 

It was the same sad cardboard story in 
"Le Chat Noir," "Le Grisbi," and 
about ten other haunts the guide insisted 
on carting us to: all of them built on 
studio-set lines within the past year or 
so, all of them claiming to the genuine- 
ness of their villainy. They reminded me 
of nothing so much as those artificial 
towns in Arizona and California, where 
you pay $2 a head to watch men dressed 
as cowboys firing at a stagecoach with 
blanks three times a day in order that 
the TV image of the Old West may 
remain unsullied. 



But later, walking home at around 
2 am in what is probably a damned 
sight safer place than the West End at 
the same hour, we were suddenly stopped 
by an immaculately togged-out copper 
with a Sten at the ready and a cool line 
in tight-lipped elocution. For those of 
you who just skim papers, let me point 
out that for some days past, a political 
opponent of Boumedienne, one Ait 
Ahmed, has been on the loose after 
breaking gaol, and road-blocks have been 
out day and night. At this particular one, 
however, I didn't have our passports 
(having Sellotaped them to the underside 
of the lavatory seat in the hotel to prevent 
their loss during the grievous bodily harm 
which rd then assumed was the Algerian 
order of the day). I pointed this out, in 
English, to the guide, and he said: "Give 
him anything. He can't read." Though 
fearing plots, I duly passed him the 
guarantee on my camera from my wallet, 
and he smiled, and saluted, and waved 
us on. 

And that, I suppose, reasonably en- 
capsulated the true seamy side of life in 
Algiers. Poverty, illiteracy, political and 
economic instability, disillusionment with 
the revolution, mourning for the ten 
years' war — those are the real villains and 
the real crimes. 

Even though they're not authentic. 



THE 
CONSUL 

by 

R. G. G. Price 

OFFICIALLY I don't exist. 

London forgets it left me here 
When it broke relations off. 

I live with lizards, damp and beer. 
Only the visits from Countess Magda 

Keep me civilised and sane, 
And also those of Petronella, 

Charity Gage and Mrs. Paine. 
Making sure there is no clashing 

Hones my administrative sense. 
Insects drop from sodden branches, 

Jackals cry beyond the fence. 
Into the schedule come new faces; 

Dating them requires some skill: 
Lorna, Stephanotis, Pongo, 

Lady Molly Hooper-Brill. 
With a rough, homemade computer 

I can keep them well apart; 
(Ambrosine outstays her welcome, 

Messing up my careful chart.) 
White ants eat the old legation. 

Soon the consulate will fall. 
I'm kept busy stopping awkward 

Confrontations in the hall. 
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Accept 

No Substitutes 



JULIE IS EGGED OFF 

West End Theatre Uproar 

Nineteen-year-old Julie Queen had her 
big chance last night. 

Half an hour before curtain time Barbara 
Beaver, star of the West-End musical "Have 
A Go, Joe, Your Mother Won't Know," 
went down with West-End food poisoning. 

"You're on!" they told Julie. 

"Like hell I am," said Julie. "I've got 
letters to write." 

The cast pleaded with Julie. Herb Flitt, 
the leading man, gave her a lucky shamrock. 
The stage manager slapped her. She 
relented. 

But Julie had been on stage hardly five 
minutes before the gallery exploded. Pennies 
rained down. Eggs flew. Binoculars were 
wrenched from their moorings. Mounted 
police rode into the stalls. 

"Well, I warned them," sobbed Julie. 
"I'm going right back to Sheffield, to the 
jelly baby factory I never should have 
left . . ." 



It is a British tradition that 
the stand-in shall always rise 
to the occasion. But not al- 
ways, as these reports show. 



JUDGE'S BARBED 
TRIBUTE 

When Mr. Claude Pauncefoot, QC, was 
called away from a murder trial at Bagshot 
Assizes yesterday his junior, Mr. Rupert 
Slivowitz, at once took over and made an 
impassioned speech lasting two hours 
without once consulting his notes. 

"In all my years on the Bench," said 
Mr. Justice Firpole, "I have never heard a 
plea of such sustained brilliance. What a 
pity it referred to a case of indecency which 
has not yet been called." 



HOW HONG KONG 
FELL 

Dilemma of a Lone Subaltern 

On a sun-seared hill in the New Terri- 
tories Lieutenant "Dickie" Faugh-Hampton 
of the Wessex Fusiliers wiped the grime of 
battle from his steel-blue eyes. Once again 
the Chinese were advancing in relentless 



waves. If he failed, Hong Kong would be 
lost for ever to the Crown. 

Through his head rang the immortal lines 
of Newbolt: "The Catling's jammed and 
the Colonel's dead . . . But the voice of a 
schoolboy rallies the ranks . . ." 

Command lay heavily on the young 
officer's blistered shoulders. He was too 
young to be facing, almost single-handed, 
Mao's frenzied millions. A damned sight too 
young, he thought. But this was what they 
had trained him for. 

"Fire!" he cried. The range was too short. 

"Fire!" he cried. The range was too long. 

A third time he cried "Fire!" 

' ' Sorry, sir, " said the Sergeant-Major. 
"We're out of ammo." 

That night, as the slant-eyed devils sacked 
and looted Britain's last citadel in Asia . . . 



extract from Daily Globe's 

THIS IS AMERICA 

When Saul Hauptmann, the famous 
surgeon, collapsed and died while conduct- 
ing a heart operation at MountZion Hospital, 
Sausalito, yesterday the call went out for 
Paul Spack, a brilliant young house doctor 
who had never previously removed an 
appendix. He was so surprised that he, too, 
collapsed and died. 



extract from 

Mac Stunning's Sports 
Commentary, Evening Star: 

Well, it's down the hole with young Jim 
Bruddock, the brilliant sauce-bottler's ap- 
prentice from Warrington. When Spurs' 
outside left was crushed by a falling arch in 
Hounslow, Jim had his long-awaited chance 
to take the field against Manchester United. 
To the amazement of the fans, he missed 
three open goals, was offside twenty-seven 
times, quarrelled with the referee, broke the 
leg of his own centre-half and ended up as 
the only player to leave the field unkissed, a 
record for the ground. If he showed any 
proficiency it was in returning bottles thrown 
by the spectators . . . 



ROYAL PILOT IN 
AIR SCARE 

Prince Philip yesterday took over the 
controls of a BEA Trident jet air liner on a 
flight from London to Istanbul. 

"Frankly," said Mr. Richard Hoke, the 
pilot, at Istanbul Airport, "I was jolly glad 
when he packed it in and went back to the 
cabin. So were the passengers. He just 
hadn't a clue and we were lucky not to end 
up in Helsinki. If you ask me, he shouldn't 
be let out in charge of a pram." 




When Britain's top-milk-yielding Josie Annabelle of Hardcastle was unable, 
through indisposition, to appear at the Royal Dairy Show, her understudy, 
Brigitte Evelyn Topcoat 111 (pictured above) panicked at the photographers' 
flashlights, kicked over her pail and withdrew to her suite at the Hilton. Her 
keeper, Fred Cackle, broods on the instabilities of bovine temperament. 
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GWYN THOMAS 

recalls some early failures serving Mammon 



ONCE I shared a lift with John Bloom. Years earlier, in 
Barcelona I was knocked down by a bicycle being ridden 
by a strange and dangerous genius called Juan March. He was 
the man who threw his cash behind Franco and his collision 
with me was the only thing out of which he did not make a 
million. Prostrate and swearing Celts were ten a penny at the 
time and he pedalled on to some new triumph on the Barcelona 
Bourse. 

1 am sorry that this was so. I would have liked something 
from these fantastic entrepreneurs to have rubbed off on to me. 
There was never any lack of wishing on my part in this matter 
of wealth. Always at the back of my mind was the picture of 
myself as AI Capone, the kid from the twisted valley street who 
had finally got unwound and made it to the top, cigar in mouth, 
smiling at a captive plebs, police departments in my pocket, 
women signalling me towards them, hailing me as king, fat and 
potent from the manipulation of a thousand mischiefs, of which 
the first was the sale of bootleg parsnip wine to a world of 
terrified deacons. 

My failure to get beyond the pipe stage of this dream must 
have made the ghost of Capone frown and wonder where he 
had failed as a teacher. In the whole history of the acquisitive 
urge no one has been lowered so firmly into a coffin of rejections. 

I grew up in the shadow of a boy called Owie. Owie's imagina- 
tion was greedy and corrupt. My own beat at that time was an 
articulate piety, a throbbing cog of dedication in a community 
that cultivated disasters as other people do cacti or coloured 
fish. If anyone were flooded, blown up or entombed, I would be 
there, singing and collecting for them. 4 

Owie never failed to tell me that this sort of philanthropy was 
strictly for suckers. He dangled before me the image of a fast, 
ruthless buck in a place where even a threepenny bit loomed as 
large as a chariot wheel, in a time not made for chariots. Owie 
was my Hyde, my cut-rate Mephistopheles. 

His family were a peculiar lot. They were classically bereft, 
dauntlessly promiscuous. Within the ambit of three tiny rooms 
they played variations on the theme of fecklessness that would 
have foxed Jean Genet and silenced Schonberg. They had skulls 
of so frankly aberrant a cut they always looked as if they were 
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waiting for Havelock Ellis to call, and if he had they would 
have tapped him for a bob. 

Owie hated them and every time he looked at them, at his 
mother engaged in some endless and futile bit of cleaning, at 
his father involved in an inscrutable craft called fretwork, the 
making of some private, wooden tomb, he would tell me that he 
and I would, through avarice and cunning, chisel our way out 
of this igloo if it was the last thing we did. I agreed. I could 
never see myself surviving any major manoeuvre of Owie's. 

The first time that I won the first prize of sixpence in some 
Band of Hope joust, the coin was presented to me in a small 
satin bag and hung around my neck. On the way home, hum- 
ming, happy, bemused by the impact of my first overt and public 
coup, I was highjacked and gravely clobbered. The thief was 
Owie. He confessed the next day and explained that he had 
done it only to prove to me that I was committing nothing less 
than hara-kiri squandering my golden gifts for peanuts. 

With Owie I lived in a split and spinning world. He stood 
poised like a Viking against the ethic of my home. My family 
believed in a gusty spirituality, a gentle expression of face and 
tongue, a hatred of avarice and power. Owie was a self-dedi- 
cated puma and laughed in their faces. His instruments were 
a unique diapason of obscenity and a sharpening axe of greed. 

In no time at all he had me swearing like the colliery ostlers, 
masters of a rousing, livid rhetoric meant to twist the will of 
the meaner sort of pit ponies. During meals I would slip out 
with expressions that bleached the beetroot and had my oldest 
brother, a deacon in training, fainting into his leek soup. 

In our kitchen the ideal of voluntary social service was laid 
about me like a broom. Any interest in money, any talk of the 
need for more of it, and one was seized, censored, bathed and 
put instantly to bed. This stupified Owie. He convinced me that 
if there were a world procession of suckers, I was at the head of 
it, carrying the banner. 

At his urging I confronted my family and demanded that the 
tiny fee I received for the Saturday morning chores be doubled. 
By the time they finished clipping me around the head I was 
seeing Owie in triplicate and my conscience as a shamed and 
contemptible thing. For weeks I did my share of the week-end 
scrubbing and scouring for nothing. Owie stood at my side 
telling me what I would be getting for all this toil if I were 
working for a decent firm. I agreed with him. We waited for 
the family to troop out to their various pious assignments, then 
sat down to be continuously profane for fifteen minutes. 

My family grew worried about Owie. They persuaded me to 
take him along to the Sunday school to see if some kind of 
simple moral lavage might make him less of a wretch. He came 
along. He listened with the kind of alert scepticism that would 
have made Voltaire seem a Holy Roller and caused the teacher 
to reach for his noose every whipstitch. The only time that Owie 
ever asked the teacher to repeat a story the subject was Judas. 
The traitor and his betrayal for cash fascinated him, and he 



Other contributors: Lord Mancroft, Malcolm Bradbury, Henry Cecil, 
H. F. Ellis and Claud Cockburn. 




GWYN THOMAS, author and playwright. In 1961, 
after 22 years of teaching, ceased to teach and ended 
a weird traffic between one who had never wished to 
tell and those who had never wished to know. Con- 
vinced that the witless of the world emerge periodi- 
cally from the wings and demand a holiday from 
thought, but regrets that the witless seem to change 
faces and places from hour to hour. 
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nodded at me to take notice and heart. Of all the Biblical saga 
of hope, anguish and sacrifice, this was the only thing that 
made him smile and look as if he knew where he was. 

The rest made not a grain of sense to him. He suggested that 
to break up the tedium we should loot the collection boxes. 
For two Sundays running he walked around the vestry, looking 
perceptive and predatory, casing [he place for the coup. He was 
not in luck. Our chapel registered the smallest take in the 
history of breakaway sectarianism. Besides, what collection 
boxes there were were guarded by a posse of vigilant deacons. 
By comparison a bank vault would have been easy meat. 

Owie compromised by removing from the vestry an ancient 
tea-urn. I was sure that lots of people saw Owie do this. But it 
seemed that these people had for years been half-poisoned by 
the produce of the urn and they would, at a pinch, have helped 
him carry it to the scrapyard. Owie gave me fourpence out of 
what he made. This might have been my first firm step to my 
first thousand of purely private gain. 

But again I faltered. I had, through years of loud, teetotal 
revelling in the vestry, many cordial memories of that urn. I 
gave the fourpence to a needy widow, whose plight was currently 
chilling the spine of the village. From her I got a hearty embrace. 
From Owie a smile of devilish disdain which, as I recall it, can 
still chisel away whatever little sense of ease I might have been 
born with. 



But Owie did not give up. He was not going to let me slip into 
a trough of unprofitable goodness. The jackpot was around 
somewhere and he was going to lay his and my hand on it if he 
had to tie me and drag me. He did that. My family tugged 
the other way. Each day the tug o' war went on. Each day [ 
reassembled the bits of myself. 

When we were about ten Owie, shortly to be followed by 
myself, went into the fruit business. He became the friend of a 
drunken fruiterer who, when the bite of despair took him, gave 
his stock of bananas to Owie. Owie toted them around the 
village in a basket, knocking on every door and introducing his 
bananas with such a look of revelation he could have been the 
first envoy sent back by Captain Cook to justify the opening up 
of the Pacific. 

But Owie marched on. When he graduated into some or other 
flank of the firewood trade he handed the banana caper over to 
me and the traffic stopped dead in its tracks. I had to keep the 
activity secret from my family and this meant sidling up to doors, 
close to the wall, whispering to the clients and pointing at the 
basket. And this, as anyone will tell you, isn't the way to sell 
bananas. 

Other things chimed in to knock me off as a fruit-hustler. A 
girl of unusually torpid mien in the village was said to have con- 
tracted sleeping sickness after eating a banana. Four witnesses 
came forward to say that the guilty fruit had come out of my 




"How do you do it, Charlie ? I'd be grateful for any hint.' 
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Once upon a time, in a little cellar 
beneath our fair capital, there lived a 
man. Amidst stacks of notes he waited 
patiently for a certain day. 



At last! The messenger came bearing 
the news he had been waiting so long for. 

Dorset Vaughan, the great playwright and 
novelist, had passed away. 



basket. The drunken fruiterer found some fruit that cured his taste 
for drink, and he told me that if he found me vending any more 
fruit around the streets he would strap me to my basket and 
throw me into our local river, The Moody. Last, my oldest 
brother, the evangelical one, caught me at my hawking, forced 
me to cough up my profits, which amounted to six shillings and 
threepence, and made me send it as a donation to a missionary 
fund for the relief of eye-disease in Assam, together with a per- 
sonal note from myself wishing the sufferers well. My oldest 
brother hated trade. He didn't even like bananas. 

There were a few more flutters Mammonwards. Hot with 
wrath after that enforced donation to the afflicted of Asia, I 
listened with care when Owie told me how he had made a few 
pounds from going around as a bogus collector for various mis- 
sionary funds meant to ginger up humanity. He furnished me 
with a set of collection cards intended to relieve such things as 
yaws, illiteracy, trachoma and simple Godlessness. 

Owie gave me a list of people in the village who hung out their 
compassion like a shingle. On them I called. The pence came in 



NEWSREADING 
AS OF NOW 

by Angela Milne 

... the Secketry of the Execkertive 

Said, adding: "Even Pry Ministers must live." 

Nole Coward, burgled, says the jools they took 

Included dimonds and his droring-book 

And someone's Osstin Cambridge parked outside. 

The oldest zebbra in the Zoo has died 

Biting the earliest Garry Cooper fan. 

Madame Tussords is melting Callaghan. 

Opening the trade fair Prohject Seven-Three, 

The Queen said: "It is living jography." 

The catering disspute's over. 

That is all. 

We hope we've sent you pedants up the wall. 



briskly then stopped abruptly, as if all the banks on earth had at 
the same moment jumped on the neck of pity. 

It seemed that a well-known local boy, a missionary in the 
Congo called Seithenyn Hamer, had been involved, in some early 
phase of his career, in the crimes of the late Leopold the Unloved 
of Belgium in his pursuit of rubber, cash and women. When I 
turned up with my cards I was denounced as an accomplice of 
Hamer and Leopold and driven away. That night a sage in the 
billiards-room of the Welfare Hall gave us an estimate of the loot 
collected by Leopold. Owie walked pensively down to the square 
and asked the policeman which way the Congo lay. 

That same summer Owie tried to get me in tow in a quick 
money scheme on the sands at Barry Island. Fathers of families 
would take their teapot and crockery to the stall selling hot water 
and hire a tray to take the stuff down to the beach. A deposit of 
two shillings would be paid on the tray. Then as the families sat 
around bemused by tea and sun, we would wriggle among them 
like Pathans, lift the tray and collect the deposit. 

That was the summer when Woolworth put unprescribed 
lenses on the market for sixpence. The voters took to spectacles 
as ardently as the Japanese. There was a great sharpening of 
vision and sensibility in general. The very first time I set fingers 
on a tray I was spotted. And if you have never been clobbered 
with a tray by a father of five, gross with ozone and eager for the 
refund of his deposit, you know nothing of violence. 

A few curious irruptions apart, Owie dropped from my life 
after that. My family took me by both ears and rushed me to- 
wards the Grammar School at the same speed, they told me, as 
Owie would be taken by life and rushed towards the devil. 

I met him again three nights ago in a dim madhouse bar. He 
was sharply dressed, dropped the names of great firms and the 
fun quarters of all the world's most throbbing cities. He had me 
feeling like a dwarfed and shabby villager. 

In five minutes he had established that my ambitions were not 
merely asleep but snoring on a key that could be heard from one 
end of my native place to the other. I agreed with him that I faced 
with absolute calm the prospect of a penurious twilight at the 
end of my days. By the end of the evening he had persuaded me 
that the only way forward for me was a portfolio of diversified 
shares — his very phrase — and to die a hundred thousand pounds 
in debt. He would, he said, arrange both these things for me. I 
promised him to think about it. 

With Owie back in my orbit, I might still make it. 
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The vigil was over. 

The man crawled out into the daylight, 
bringing with him the vast collection of notes. 




Pausing briefly to get used to the clean 
fresh air, he then made his way to 
Fleet Street, the Television Centre, and 
then to Nelstree Film Studios. 




People who had never heard of Dorset Vaughan soon 
became acquainted with his great work. 




And so another great man had become 
a household word ! 



H.F.ELLIS 



THE young man saying goodbye at 
Paddington gave the girl a kiss through 
the lowered window of one of the coach 
doors. It was a kiss that I recognised. He 
rolled his mouth about upon hers like a 
cook rolling out pastry. She responded 
with comparable oscillations, and as 
their two heads twisted this way and that 
another and a more disturbing simile 
occurred to me. I was reminded of a 
pigeon feeding its young. 

The departure of the train mercifully 
broke this writhing conjunction in two. 
The girl went to some other compart- 
ment, the young man returned, as 1 
suppose, to some occupation unworthy 
a Great Lover, and I picked up my news- 
paper and gazed through mists of nausea 
at an advertisement asking, on behalf of 
the British Aluminium Company, "Why 
have you got a Water-Otter in your 
Bath?" What repelled me so forcibly 
about the whole business was that it was 
acted. For exhibitions of genuine passion 
on platforms or in other public places 
one either does or does not care. That is 
one thing. There is at least the con- 
sideration that a high pitch of emotion 
has made two people insensible of their 
surroundings. There was no over- 
mastering passion here. I have seen that 
kiss a hundred times on television, God 
help me, and so had they. They thought 
it was what they had to do. Anything 
less would lack warmth. "So once again 
he roll'd his mouth upon her" . . . but 
that was Enoch Arden, and it was only 
his eyes, actually. A vision came upon 
me of a world in which all the tender and 
intimate actions of the young, once 
taught by nature, were dictated to them 
by TV directors with their astounding 
notions of how real people behave. 

"I know, I know," said the only other 
occupant of my compartment. He was a 
neatish man, grey-haired and with a dark 
green waistcoat, and only just, I should 
have guessed, not wearing spats. "Of 
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course, we are getting on," he added. 

"It's not that," I said. 

"No?" he said. "Still, it's a fact isn't 
it, that from time immemorial the old 
folks have found the conduct of the 
young offensive to a degree?" 

I did not greatly relish this conference 
of greybeards. One is always ready, 
among one's coevals, to admit to 
advancing years; it is a different thing 
altogether to be dragged prematurely 
into the seventies at somebody else's 
heels. 

"Because rash and sometimes mis- 
taken judgments have been made in the 
past," I said, "it is surely unnecessary to 
abandon the right to be critical altogether? 
People keep dragging in Van Gogh. 
They also say there was a time when men 
who prided themselves on their delicate 
sensibilities thought it was all right to 
send six-year-olds down the mines. I do 
not care about Van Gogh. This had 
nothing to do with that couple being 
young, in any case. The thing was 
aesthetically repulsive in any generation. 
It was inhuman. It was fake, borrowed, 
second-hand. One sees it constantly on 
TV." 

"The Athenians, I remember," he 
reflected, "used to think that the men 



and women of Megara made rather too 
much of a good thing. The 'Megarian 
kiss' they called it." 

"The whole procedure reminded me of 
a pigeon feeding its young," I said 
shortly, and took up my paper again. 

"Though I never was able to discover 
how they did it," he went on. "The 
Megarians, that is. A pigeon feeding its 
young, did you say?" 

He was inclining towards me now, his 
fingers interlocked across that bottle- 
green waistcoat. "Tell me about the way 
a pigeon feeds its young," he said. 

Eager. Courteous, composed, and 
anxious to know. The picture he had of 
himself became clearer in my mind. A 
man of wide tolerance and under- 
standing. Not one of your dried up old 
stick-in-the-muds, people said of him, 
but alert, in touch with the modern 
world, always ready to learn. 

"It regurgitates," I said, raising my 
eyes from the water-otter in my bath, 
which was now prepared to make milk- 
bottle tops, given some Baco Aluminium 
Capping Strip. "They thrust their beaks 
— the whole business is rather disgusting. 
You may have seen it. It was on tele- 
vision, too. With the Duke of Edinburgh." 

"The Duke of £c/inburgh!" he re- 



peated. "He gels about. All the same " 

"It was a Nature Week programme," 

I interrupted. "Animal life in cities and 

so on. The pigeons were incidental. 

Naturally the Duke of Edinburgh 

didn't " 

"Ah, nature," he said. "There's a 

thing. It's a question of striking a 

balance, wouldn't you say? Give and 

take. I was reading about heptachlor the 

other day." 
"Oh, high finance," I said, hardly 

listening. 

"Heptachlor," he said, amused. "Not 
Mister Clore! You go too fast for me, 
my boy. Now that was really a most 
interesting thing. Very interesting indeed." 

There he sat, his white well-kept 
hands pressed fiat against his knees, his 
small head a little on one side in an un- 
pleasantly robin-like pose, waiting to be 
asked. He could impart information as 
well as receive it. Perhaps better. He had 
not after all pursued the details of pigeon 
feeding with any great determination. 
He knew hardly more about it than he 
knew, on his own admission, about a 
Megarian kiss. I was blowed if I was 
going to ask him to tell me about 
heptachlor. 

"/ mean" said this advertisement I 
was looking at, "tell me more about your 
otter. What else can it do ?" I felt myself 
receding rapidly into the past, and glad 
of it. Let the rest of them pester each 
other with questions, sane or zany, if it 
helped them to feel that they were eager, 
questing types, up-to-the-minute men. I 
preferred to grow old gracefully. I 
wanted no part of a world in which a 
natural distaste for a kiss more nearly 
resembling the grinding-in of valves than 
an enjoyable earnest of love could let me 
in for a discussion of heptachlor before 
we were well through Westbourne Park. 
I was in a mood to disapprove whole- 
heartedly, and without false shame, of 
almost everything. The answer given in 
my newspaper to this question about the 
damned water-otter was "Well, it plays 
chess"; and the strongest fit of revulsion 
1 had felt since Paddington trapped me 
into raising my eyes once again from the 
paper. 

"I know, I know," my companion 
said, nodding his old head with so great a 
wealth of sympathy and understanding, 
so tolerant an appreciation of both sides 
of the case, that I felt all but ready to 
feed a whole brood of pigeons. "Still, I 
suppose in a competitive world " 

"Tell me about heptachlor," I begged. 
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MOTOR DEC. 1st 1965 SAYS OF THE JAGUAR 'S' TYPE:— 

"A long test mileage in this car moved us to superlatives and 
at just over £1,800 for the 3-8-litre manual version there is no 
other car which can match the near perfect hlend of effortless 
high performance and comfort and sell at that price" 





JAGUAR 

Grace. , .Space. . . Pace 

LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 PICCADILLY W.l 




The soft grey haz 
of early morning waters. T/ 
Bright, vivid flowers 
reflecting gently the promise 
of days to come. 
The road is your link with 
this world of escape- 
and on that road you will 
find National Benzole, 
ready to serve"* 
whefiever you wis 





itional 



National Benzole Books cover all 
Britain, with interesting places to 
see and things to do. Available at 
all good booksellers, they cost 
just six shillings each. 
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THE CARIBBEAN FLAVOUR 



by Neville Cardus 



THE first vision, or notion, that comes 
to the mind as we think of West 
Indies cricket — I won't, on principle say 
"image" — is of joyful noise, a bat flailing 
the air, the ball whizzing here, there, 
everywhere, stumps flying, shining black 
faces, and mouths laughing white- 
toothed, like melons. Such a mental 
picture of a West Indian cricketer is pre- 
sented many times by Rohan Babulal 
Kanhai, who often seems to have only 
one object in life — to hit a cricket ball 
for six into the crowd at square-leg, fall- 
ing on his back after performing the 
great swinging hit— falling on the pitch 
fiat as a fluke. The impetus of the hit, 
plus sheer animal gusto, brings him down 
to earth, but it is a triumphant fall. 

Cricket is an organism much condi- 
tioned by environment. West Indies 
cricket many times tells that its exponents 
have learned the game, played it as boys, 
in hot sun; and played it, moreover, 
intuitively, in uninhibited company, the 
sun going into the brain and blood. In 
the beginning, the West Indian tempera- 
ment ran riot. The pioneer discipline of 
George Challenor rationalised original 
impulse and sin, and tabulated a few 
necessary first principles and command- 
ments concerning the virtues of reason- 
ably straight bats and of patience. Today 
the conception of happy-go-lucky West 
Indian cricketers, bashing the ball all 
over the field, right and left, over after 
over, is entirely mistaken and illusory. 
Any visitor to Lord's the other Saturday 
morning, not knowing that West Indians 
were anywhere near the premises, could 
have watched the batting of Hunte and 
Carew and Butcher for hours, mistaking 
any one of these for any average English 
hard-working professional: colour of face 
excepted. West Indies have more than 
once, in a Test match, fallen behind 
England's rate of scoring; none the less, 
they have sent forth some personal glow 
and vitality causing the impression of 
livelier, more mobile combatants. The 
difference between the West Indies' 
approach to cricket, and the English on 
the whole is, as far as batting goes, this: 
when a West Indian batsman is confined 



to scoreless defence both he, and the rest 
of us watching him, are surprised at this 
unfruitful behaviour. We wonder what 
has gone wrong. Whenever the everyday 
English batsman plays in this negative 
barren way, we are not surprised, we 
don't need to seek reasons for his in- 
activity and wariness; it is his natural 
way of playing the game. In his case, if 
he should hit a six, falling on his back, we 
should certainly wonder what was going 
wrong, technically and mentally. 

The first creative raptures of West 
Indies cricket came to personal apotheosis 
in the flesh and spirit of Learie Con- 
stantine, now a man of title. He was 
coached by his father and by his mother. 
He soon developed into a cricketer in 
whose innermost being cricket and 
instinct to live became one and indivisible. 
He was the first and fullest representative 
West Indian cricketer. In all his move- 
ments, swift and apparently unpremedi- 
tated, he expressed the West Indian 



temperament. His bowling was very fast 
— Jack Hobbs vowed that Constantine's 
freshest overs were as fast as, if not faster 
than, any of his experience. He used a 
bat as an exultant announcement of his 
own and his countrymen's physical 
abandon and disregard of all bourgeois 
decorum. Constantine's fielding also had 
the racial agility; he was three men in the 
slips, omnipresent, long armed and, surely, 
boneless. One day at Lord's, in the mid 
1920s when West Indies cricket was still 
struggling to receive serious international 
attention, Constantine performed mira- 
cles, leading his colleagues out of a very 
bare wilderness. Against Middlesex, the 
West Indies were going down to defeat; 
Middlesex had amassed 352 for 6 
(declared), and 5 West Indies wickets had 
fallen for 79. In came Constantine, and 
in one glorious ferocious hour he scored 
86, then wrecked the Middlesex second 
innings by taking 7 wickets for 57, in a 
whirlwind of lightning bowling and flying 
splintered stumps. He then actually won 
the match by a blinding quick motion 103 
in an hour. During all this West Indian 
explosion of creative cricket energy and 
genius, a visitor from Barbados arrived 
at Lord's. Clearly it was his first entrance 
to Lord's, in those days a place of some 
elegance. So this visitor from Barbados 




"H.W. has asked me to call him H.W. /" 
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had come to Lord's dressed for the 
occasion. He wore a light-grey frock- 
coat, striped trousers, white spats and a 
grey topper. Also he carried a tightly 
rolled umbrella. He watched the game 
from the covered stand, then a place of 
social exclusiveness near the pavilion. He 
watched the West Indies' tribulations in 
undisguised dolour. But at the height 
of Constantine's brilliant resurgence, he 
rose from his seat in the enclosure of the 
select. Far away in the free seats at the 
Nursery-end a group of West Indians 
were cheering Constantine on. The im- 
maculately adorned West Indian rushed 
from the select enclosure to the field and, 
waving his grey topper, he ran round the 
boundary towards the Nursery shouting 
to his compatriots there: "I'se comin' to 
join you, I'se coming." He had seen, that 
afternoon, the prophecy of Constantine's 
cricket. He could hardly have foreseen, 
no matter how beatific his vision, that 
one day, which probably he would live 
to see, would hail a West Indies XI as 
World Champions. 

Such eminence and renown have not 
come to West Indian cricket by happy- 
go-lucky calypso cricket. The general 
public in England has rather got a wrong 
impression of Sobers, Kanhai, Butcher, 
Hunte and company. Several West 
Indian cricketers in recent years have 
earned good money playing profession- 
ally in the leagues of Lancashire and 
other unromantic places, where no vain 




"Sir Alan Herbert warned us what 
might happen. Now there's a pirate 
oil-rig operating off the Humbert 



swashbucklings are encouraged. Con- 
sequently the first sunshine raptures of 
Caribbean cricket have been — dare I 
say? — sobered. Hunte, Carew, Butcher, 
even Sobers himself, could easily gradu- 
ate to any Lancashire XI of the Harry 
Makepeace epoch, when the order of the 
day was "No fours afore lunch; and not 
too many afore tea." West Indian 
cricket, in short, has evolved from a 
game to an art, observing, mainly, the 
discipline that is the basis of any art, A 
scherzo doesn't unbalance the most 
classical symphony and Kanhai's gyra- 
tions don't disturb the ensemble of West 
Indies cricket, as it is today assembled for 
Test match purposes. 

Naturally enough, fast bowling is the 
main weapon of the West Indies attack 
in the field. Every West Indian fresh from 
the cradle tries to bowl fast. Long before 
the coming of Hall and Griffith there 
were not Constantine but Francis and 
another Griffith, each of them so fast 
that a batsman needed to pick up his 
bat smartly. I remember the earlier 
Griffith mainly because one golden 
evening at Lord's he was fielding near the 
wicket and received a terrific crack on 
the skull, from some batsman's hook- 
stroke. The impact of ball on skull 
echoed around Lord's. But Griffith 
merely shook his head twice before 
picking up the ball and returning it to 
the bowler. And all our sympathies went 
out to the ball. 

The present-day West Indies fast 
bowlers are a formidable pair to look at. 
Hall, I am told, sometimes goes into 
action wearing a crucifix on his chest, 
slung there from a ribbon round his 
neck. For my own part, I should think 
that it's the batsman who needs the 
crucifix. I am reminded here of A. E. 
Knight, the old-time Leicestershire pro- 
fessional . He was religious-minded. When- 
ever he arrived at the wicket to bat, he 
would take guard then bend his head in 
silent prayer. One day Leicestershire 
were playing Lancashire, with Walter 
Brearley on the war-path, avid for 
wickets while the ball retained the shine. 
In came Knight, took guard then bent 
his head. Walter Brearley whispered to 
the adjacent Lancashire fieldsman: 
"What's the matter with him — is he ill?" 
"No," was the sotto voce answer, "no, 
he always does it— he's praying." "Pray- 
ing for what?" asked Brearley. "Why, 
for divine guidance to a century." 
Brearley, red in the face as a lobster, 




"0/ course he wants England to win 
— he was born here, wasn't he!" 

exploded: "I'll ruddy well write to the 
MCC about this!" 

Hall and his crucifix, Griffith with his 
"suspect" action— here is attraction 
enough to draw to all cricket grounds 
all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, many of whom, judging by 
what I heard at Lord's the other day, 
wouldn't easily distinguish a no-ball 
from the pavilion cat. It is to be hoped, 
in all good humour, that there will be no 
organised hunt, off the field of play, after 
the "chucker." Let's leave it to the 
umpires. In any case, I can't believe that 
any fast bowler's arm can continue 
throwing and not soon go muscularly 
out of action. The law is quite clear on 
this "chucking" matter. The umpire is 
not obliged to announce positively that a 
bowler throws or jerks; he can "call" a 
suspect action if he is not entirely satisfied 
of the "absolute" fairness of the delivery. 
Decades ago the famous Ernest Jones of 
Australia — the man who sent a cricket 
ball whizzing through W. G. Grace's 
whiskers — was thought by certain purists 
to throw. In a match between New 
South Wales and South Australia (Ernest 
Jones's State), a young batsman was sent 
in first to join in opening the NSW 
innings. After two NSW wickets had 
fallen, M. A. Noble (one of Australia's 
greatest cricketers) arrived at the crease. 
The second or third ball he received from 
Jones "came back" a foot from the off, 
at lightning speed, just missing the leg- 
stump. At the end of the over, Noble 
walked down the pitch to talk to the 
young novice at the other end. "Don't 
you think, son," he asked, "don't you 
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think Jones is throwing one or two?" 
"Yes, sir," whispered the colt, "yes, sir, 
he is— but don't say anything about it; 
they might take him off.'" The young 
colt's name was Victor Trumper. 

The present West Indies team is a 
mingling of all the cricketing talents. 
Every department of cricket's many 
skills is here on view; brilliant batsmen, 
dour batsmen, right-handed or left; fast 
bowlers, slow off spinners, again right- 
handed or left; slow left-handed spinners 
and the "googly." From watching these 
West Indians play cricket you could re- 
construct the necessary elements and 
styles and techniques of the game if 
everyone of these requisites had some- 
how disappeared or got mislaid — as, in 
fact, many of them have got lost during 
the last years — first-class "googly" bowl- 
ing for example. It is a remarkable fact 
that since West Indies cricket was 
baptised in Test company at Lord's in 
1928, it has produced players fit to form 
a World XI, to play in some overworld a 
representative company of cricket im- 
mortals headed by "W.G." For example, 
Stollmeyer (the R. H. Spooner of West 



Indies), Butcher, Headley, Worrell, 
Weekes, Walcott, Sobers, Constant ine, 
Gibbs, Hall and Griffith. George Headley 
was one of the greatest batsmen of my 
acquaintance. On a bowler's wicket at 
Lord's he scored a century of such sure 
judgment and aim that if ever he edged 
a viciously spinning ball he did so with 
the edge's middle. When West Indies won 
a rubber against England for the first 
time in this country sixteen years ago, 
Worrell, Weekes and Walcott made 
history at the crease as they scored 
multitudinous runs. And Valentine and 
Ramadhin put a spell of spin on all of 
England's batsmen, one of the greatest 
of whom confessed to me that, facing 
Ramadhin, he hadn't a notion which direc- 
tion the ball would take after pitching. 

West Indies cricket has renewed the 
first-class game, notably in Test matches, 
at a time when some rejuvenating injec- 
tion was urgently wanted. Cricket, in 
first-class circles, was getting old, satiated 
with performance and records. All the 
known or discoverable strokes had been 
seen; every trick of bowling had been 
exploited. The West Indies brought back 



the first raptures, mingling the flush of 
adventure with the finest and most 
mature techniques. In captain Sobers 
alone, the West Indies can boast three 
brilliant exponents in one single ebullient 
personality: an accomplished batsman, a 
seam-bowler with the new ball, and a 
"googly" spinner. He is already acclaimed 
as the greatest all-round cricketer of our 
own post-Grace period. Personally I 
would name Wally Hammond for this 
title: still. Sobers is gifted and versatile 
enough. But of all the delights West 
Indies cricket has showered on us, the 
galvanism of Constantine, the quiet 
mastery of Headley, the tripartite genius 
and stroke-play of Worrell, Weekes and 
Walcott. the enchanted improvisations of 
Ramadhin and Valentine, none has 
excited and delighted me, sent me so 
eagerly on the tip-toe of expectation, as 
Kanhai, upright or flat on his back. We 
can only hope that prowess in Test 
cricket doesn't over-rationalise natural 
instinct in these West Indies cricketers. 
For all their acquired technical sophisti- 
cations let there be some echo of the 
calypso to the end. 




"Better book a space before garage repair charges rocket.'* 
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Punch Artists in Profile 




PATRICK SKENE CATLING 



gives an outsider's view of 



BILL TIDY 



Sill Tidy comes on like a friendly wading bird, 
an unusually cheerful microcephalic ectomorph, tall, lean 
and angular. His alertly probing beakiness is the thin end 
of the wedge. One senses that behind the frivolously 
inconsequential speech there's a lot of sombre radical 
thought. 

Artistically, he is a primitive. Much more than any 
imitative pavement artist, let alone any Royal 
Academician, Tidy is entitled to say of his drawings, 
"All My Own Work." Being self-taught is no guarantee of 
originality, but he is one of the few originals. Even though 



his inspiration nowadays, according to him, comes mainly 
from the cliches of Press and television, he reflects the 
familiar with such imaginative directness that his cartoons 
are sometimes quite startlingly funny. Like the genial 
subversive in one of his preposterous comic strips. Tidy is 
the Pied Piper of cliches, leading the banal away from its 
normal environment into remote, bizarre situations. The 
ordinary achieves surrealistic effects when it echoes from 
a fanciful, exotic setting. For example a destitute Arab in 
a fez, speaking to Oxfam volunteers distributing striped 
scarves, asks with mad shrewdness, "Arsenal lost again 
did they?" Tidy's strength, and his weakness, is that he 
has no special theme of his own, no system. His method 
or no-method, is hilarious hit and puzzling miss. 
Fortunately, he is prolific, turning out as many as 
fifteen finished cartoons in a single day's work. 

He is not at all arrogantly or reproachfully anti-academic, 
but he believes that formal art school training would have 
cramped his style. "I don't know how da Vinci and 
Michelangelo got away with it," he said recently, and I 
felt that I had to withhold protests in order to pass some 
sort of secret private exam. "God with a build like 
Tarzan!" Tidy said. "Great thighs and calves! I resent 
them probably because my own legs are like a sparrow's. 
I've yet to see any two people with the same anatomies. 
Though we're all built on skeletons, I suppose." The 
afterthought of uniformity momentarily depressed him, 
and the subject of school was dropped. 

I called on Tidy in his top-floor flat in Cavendish House, 
in Ainsdale, on the Lancashire coast north of Liverpool. 
Cavendish House is a small Victorian domestic castle, 
with twin turrets and red-tiled conical steeples that 
overlook a new suburban housing estate and distant 
sand-dunes. The house has a melancholy, almost ruinous. 




"Gentlemen . . . isolated units of the 
enemy have broken through." 
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encounter was a most fortunate one, and Mrs. Tidy is 
building their children into two extraordinarily happy 
spaghetti giants. 

Tidy borrows his daughter's Gay Hours paint-box, made 
in Hong Kong, when he decides to transform one of his 
black-and-white cartoons into something more elaborate. 
"I scrub away at the small, gritty blocks of paint until 
the bristles spread out in all directions, and wonder why 
I'm doing it." Colour doesn't interest him much, not even 
colour TV. "What's the point of it?" he asked, "except 
that it'll save the announcer from saying that one team 
has plum jerseys." Tidy is a devoted soccer fan, "an avid, 
bottle-throwing, toilet -roll-swinging Evertonian," who 
supports his team as if it were a revolutionary movement. 
"I don't know anything about in-trends until about two 
years after they happen," he said. "That's one of the 
things about living up here. You're shielded from 
overnight flares — but I've still got my hula hoop, mind." 



BILL TIDY— Born in Tranmere, Cheshire, October 9, 1933. 
Educated at St. Margaret's Anfield, Liverpool. Served volun- 
tarily in the Army from 1952 to 1955, part of the time in 
Korea. Returned to Liverpool to work as an artist in an 
advertising agency. Freelance cartoonist since 1958. Married 
in 1960, he now lives with his wife, daughter and son in 
Birkdale, Lancashire. 



recent history: it was used successively as a mental 
home and RAF billets. There is a brick air-raid shelter in 
a garden of tangled weeds. The interior of the house is 
dimly grandiose on a medium scale. The two-storey hall is 
surmounted by ornate pillars, which have come in useful 
when Tidy has needed ecclesiastical props (Vicar, with 
bridegroom and best man ill at ease in morning dress in 
background: "I suppose the suit -hire firms do their best, 
but there'll never be another Chaplin."), though as a rule 
his drawings are not based on deliberate study of any 
kind. "I don't like reference work," he said. "I try to stay 
clear of Taj Mahal jokes." 

When I arrived. Tidy was rolling up a long strip of red 
carpet, leaving the landing bare, as though preparing a 
republican demonstration for visiting royalty — flattering, 
I thought, in a negative way. He has done many amiably 
absurd cartoons of an anonymous royal family, in which he 
has suggested, like a poor man's Firbank, that there may 
be vain and silly thoughts in some crowned heads. But on 
this occasion Tidy was only getting ready to move to a 
smaller, more convenient house of his own, nearby in 
Birkdale. He was already becoming nostalgic for 
Cavendish House, which gratified his sense of 
individuality and doom. "I like a little air of decay, 
something a bit creaky," he said. "I'm very fond of looking 
for insects. I like taking Sylvia [his nearly-five-year-old 
daughter] around the garden lifting stones." He now 
consoles himself that their new home is situated in "a 
prehistoric settlement, with no Roman remains." 

In a characteristically Northern manner. Bill Tidy 
speaks of authority with outspoken irreverence and of his 
intimates with decent reticence. "My father was a sailor," 
he said. "I haven't seen him since I was a child. I was 
brought up in an off-licence in Liverpool, a real 
Godfrey Winn story. My old lady was a very good sort. 
When I was a toddler, I used to keep badgering my 
mother for drawing paper and pencils, and she always 
used to give them to me, though sometimes, I know, 
things were difficult." 

Tidy met his wife. Rosa, when she was working as an 
au pair girl for the owner of a small English airline. 
"I usually go down to London by train," he said, 
"but this time, for some reason, I was going down to a 
Cartoonists Club dinner, I decided to fly. Rosa was 
sitting in the next seat in the plane. She spoke very little 
English, but we succeeded in exchanging telephone 
numbers, and one thing led to another." The chance 




"Well, Ricky, you've been married a week 
now — what do you think of married life?" 
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Disenchanted 
Evening 

Clement Freud spends a night gun-running 



THERE is an old Army saying that a rifle is a soldier's best 
friend; I am not sure that my rifle and I ever had that 
intimate rapport that existed between other military men. It was 
issued to me at Maryhill Barracks in Glasgow the day I joined up. 
A heavy, metal filled, oak-cased weapon with a webbing strap 
stretching from butt to a point down the barrel. Where other 
objects have a tag displaying approval on the part of the Council 
of Industrial Design, this thing had a label bearing a number — 
which would have had one believe that the Army numbers its 
rifles starting at Bannockburn; mine had three letters and nine 
digits. 

I remember asking the armourer when he issued it to me 
whether I might have one with prettier graining; I don't remember 
his actual reply but it was in the negative. 

In my initial training I learnt to raise the rifle to my shoulders, 
lower it near — and as often as not on to — my right boot. I was also 
taught lo present it, which involved a number of jerky movements 
and replace it on my shoulder, which involved some more. I was 
instructed in how to trail it, stand it at ease ... at about which 
time I was posted to a regiment in Northern Ireland. 

Here a sergeant told us that as we were now in a rifle regiment 
we might as well forget all we had learnt about arms drill. "This," 
he said "is the way of doing it." Being in the Army we did it. We 
learnt unexpected and exciting ways of getting the rifle butt to 
land on our boots, and of slinging it around our bodies. We 
pulled oily pieces of rag through the barrels, blancoed the straps, 
polished the buckles. 

We took our rifles on to the parade ground in the morning, 
into the canteen for elevenses, back on to the square. Away to 
lunch we went, and off for a long afternoon walk which was 
called a march though I seem to recall no music. 

And then one autumn afternoon, I lost it. 

It is quite absurd to ask where did I lose it; had I known, it 
would still have been with me. The point is that on the parade 
ground that morning I definitely had it, because if I had not I 
would have noticed; and I vaguely remembered carrying it on its 
walk; I couldn't recall whether or not I had left it at a halt on the 



march, in the canteen after the march or in the Medical Inspection 
room after that (I was excused boots by the psychiatrist). 

Now in life if you lose anything you go up to someone and say 
excuse me, I've lost something, I wonder whether you have 
found it? Or you go and tell the police, or offer a reward for its 
return in The Times. This is a perfectly normal way of going about 
an everyday occurrence, but it is not like that in the Army. 

To begin with, once you have sworn allegiance to King and 
Country, it becomes illegal to lose things, especially firearms, 
and they have rules and regulations that set down punishments 
for people who do so. For losing a rifle I think it was a court 
martial resulting in an automatic stretch of several months in the 
comparative discomfort of a military prison. 

I was not a particularly good soldier but my sixteen weeks in 
the Army had taught me one or two things — like, to salute 
anything that moved, to paint anything that did not and to trust 
no one; what you might call the essentials of service life. I 
returned to my Nissen hut, outwardly cheerful, inwardly 
exceedingly apprehensive about how to escape from my just 
desserts. 

As we were in Northern Ireland and the real enemy was across 
the border, firearms were locked nightly in a rifle rack. This rack 
was secured by a padlock, the key of which was kept in a bootbox 
by the door. 

That evening I devised a pian. 

The v/orst thing in the services I reasoned is to be the odd man 
out: the only man in the platoon to have a double-barrelled 
name, the one living liberal, or in my case, the sole Ulster 
Rifleman without a rifle. As I couldn't get my rifle back I decided 
that the one way to regain normality and become "one of us" 
was to see that all my fellow soldiers shared my predicament 
. . . riflelessness. 

Twenty-eight of us slept in a hut and, fortunately for the 
exercise I had in mind, I occupied a lower bunk. I lay there until 
I was reasonably certain that everyone was asleep, at which point 
I embarked on one of the longer and less enchanting nights 
of my life. 

I have not kept up with Army fashion since my demobilisation 
and it may well be that the basic soldier of today is issued with 
Harris tweed pyjamas, lambs wool slippers and a Paisley dressing 
gown. In my day soldiers slept in pants and shirts— and I slept 
in a nightshirt that had belonged to my grandfather. I did this 
because I disliked sleeping in khaki shirts, because my grand- 
mother would have been disappointed had I done so and because 
at that time there was much talk of looking through the platoons 
for "officer material" and I felt that grandfather's silk night- 
shirts might just give me the edge. 

It had never, up to that time, occurred to me what a splendid 
garment for concealing weapons is a nightshirt. (In fact it amazes 
me week after week to see that Rat Catchers and Danger Man 
manage without them.) 

So there I lay, opposite a rack of twenty-seven rifles, my 
twenty-seven comrades-with-arms snoring variously around me. 

On my first outing, I crawled to the bootbox, cleaned my left 
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gaiter in case anyone was awake (they might then have announced 
their sleeplessness by some remark like "wherefore are you 
cleaning your left gaiter at 1 am?" for we were a well-spoken 
body of men) and got hold of the key. No one stirred. I slipped 
the key into my sock (Savile Row had nothing on me) and 
alibied off" to the outside latrine. 

On my return I lay beside the rack, unlocked the padlock, 
withdrew the iron bar that was threaded through the trigger 
housings and returned to bed. As I saw it I now had five hours 
before dawn in which to remove the rifles from the hut through 
an assortment of sentries patrolling the camp— to whom a man 
in socks and nightshirt carrying twenty-seven firearms might 
well have seemed a suspicious character. I determined to carry out 
the exercise in two stages. First a baker's dozen of visits to the 
latrine to get the weapons out of the hut, then a rapid distribution 
thereof around the surrounding countryside. I completed the 
first part of the operation in an hour. At five minute intervals I 
would crawl to the rifierack, feed two cold rifles into my night- 
shirt, stand up, walk stiffly — as if there were any other way to 
walk— to the outside latrine, and return to my bunk. By 3 am 
stage one was completed, the latrine looked like a shooting 
gallery before the customers arrived and I lay back to formulate 
the second part of the operation. I decided that the safest way 
was to get fully dressed and pretend to be on guard duty — though 



on consideration T did this without boots. It was not so much 
that I was excused boots as the noise . . . 

Between 3 am and 5 am I moved on stockinged feet from 
latrine to selected sites throughout the camp, two rifles sloped 
over my left shoulder, another trailed in my right hand. 

I threw rifles into a stream, heaved them over the barrack 
walls, buried them in the mud on the playing fields, left a couple 
outside the Naafi and put a small cache just inside the door of 
the Officers' Mess. 

As dawn broke I returned to my Nissen hut, rinsed out my 
tell tale socks, resumed grandfather's nightshirt and snatched a 
troubled hour's sleep. 

I was woken by cries of "Call out the guard"; "fetch the 
commanding officer" and "nobody leave their beds." 

It transpired that during the night an IRA detachment of 
desperadoes had somehow got into our hut and made off with 
the platoon's firearms — three Sligomen among us were under 
grave suspicion but were eventually exonerated. 

Throughout the day rifles kept turning up until by teatime 
there were only two that were eventually written off as "missing, 
believed stolen by the IRA"; a Board of Inquiry sat on the 
matter for some days and took a lot of evidence. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary thing about the whole business 
was that my rifle was one of the very first to turn up. 





"At least there was no confusion between the sexes in those days.'' 
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\^0^lg^Bk ky Francis Williams 



EVEN though the British have a much 
more avid appetite for newsprint than 
Americans, the latest newspaper news 
from New York is such as to cause a 
chill in Fleet Street. New Yorkers have 
had their choice of newspapers reduced 
from six to three by the current news- 
paper strike. They now have only one 
full text paper, the Neva York Times, 
one tabloid, the Daily News, and one 
afternoon paper, the Post. They are not 
only bearing up under this bereavement, 
but, according to Henry Brandon in the 
Sunday Times, show every indication of 
not caring one little bit. I can well 
believe this. I was in New York during 
the last newspaper strike when there 
weren't any newspapers at all. But, 
apart from the speakers at a Conference 
I was attending who saw no chance of 
their golden words being reported, no 
one seemed to bother very much then 
either. A few eggheads complained. But 
the general idea seemed to be that so 
long as there was radio and television, 
it was OK by them. I do not think 
newspapers would be missed so little 
here — although it might not do either 
proprietors or staffs any harm to brood 
on the possibility. And I am glad to say 
that even in New York on that earlier 
occasion, once the strike was settled and 
the newspapers came back, they seemed 
to be welcomed. On this occasion, how- 
ever, there seems to be doubt both 
whether the three newspapers closed 
down by the strike can survive unless it 
quickly ends and whether there will be 
much of a public waiting for them if 
they do. They are the Herald Tribune, 
the World Telegram and the Journal 
American. Already John Hay Witnev, 
one time US Ambassador here, the 
publisher of the Herald Tribune, has 
declared that if the strike is not settled 
soon, the paper may never appear again. 
His statement seems to have produced 
little or no response from strikers or 
readers. Yet the Herald Tribune was, in 
its day, one of the great newspapers not 
only of America but of the world. 

Its currently vulnerable position is 
due not only to the strike which has 
closed it down for over a month but the 
conditions leading up to this strike. 
Some of them have a significance which 
spreads far beyond New York and have 
a good deal of relevance in Britain too. 
They may have even more if either The 
Times or the Guardian begins to pull too 
far ahead of the other in their currently 



intensified rivalry. That is why well- 
wishers of quality journalism must hope 
they will keep pace with each other. 

The Herald Tribune has been for 
years the standard-bearer of American 
Republicanism, but with a liberal tinge. 
It has had a galaxy of brilliant foreign 
correspondents and even more brilliant 
columnists, headed by Walter Lippman. 
It is not long since it could be talked of 
in the same breath, or almost the same 
breath, as the Nezv York Times. This was 
still the case in the immediate post-war 
years. One of America's most famous 
newspaper families then still owned it, 
the Ogden Reids. By the time the war 
ended Ogden Reid himself had, it is 
true, ceased to contribute much to it 
beyond general benevolence. He was a 
pleasant host and a boon companion to 
many. But he left intellectual exercise 
and concern for public affairs to his 
wife, the formidable and attractive Helen 
Rogers Reid. I remember once arranging 
a lunch for the two of them with Mr. 
Attlee, then Prime Minister. Mr. Attlee, 
a traditionalist in such matters, kept the 
conversation general during the meal, 
postponing more political matters until 
the port appeared. At this point Mrs. 
Attlee rose and delicately shepherded 
Mrs. Reid to the drawing-room. Mr. 
Attlee had forgotten that I had warned 
him that it was Helen Reid who would 
ask all the questions. Or perhaps he had 
remembered. Ogden Reid, I think, en- 
joyed the port. But not much else. 
When we finally joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room, Helen Reid, although 
clearly charmed by her hostess, seemed 
in a considerable state of frustration. 
However, she could do no more than 
surrender gracefully when the Prime 
Minister told her how much he had 
enjoyed meeting her but now unfortu- 




"Sorry, but our first coloured Police 
Constable wont be on actual duty for 
ages, what with press and TV interviews, 
lecture tours, personal appearances . . ." 



nately he must be off to a meeting in 
the Cabinet room. She did, however, 
hiss at me as she went "You British!" 
She was not often put off what she 
wanted. In her own country she dealt 
ruthlessly with politicians while running 
her husband's newspaper with skill and 
flair. 

When her husband died, it passed, 
however, out of her hands into those of 
her sons. They did not possess her 
character or talent. The gap between it 
and the Neza York Times widened. In 
1958 it was sold to John Hay Witney 
who saw it as a springboard for political 
influence when he returned home from 
London. Since then he has put much 
capital and a good deal of energy into 
it. He has reorganised its news services 
and given it a new look, while keeping 
the columnists, special writers, and 
theatre and book criticism that had long 
given it prestige. But he has not been 
able to make it pay. This is why a pro- 
duction merger with the World Telegram 
and the Journal American to allow 
economies in plant and personnel, while 
leaving each editorial . independence, 
was negotiated. The current, perhaps 
fatal, strike arises from this. But in fact 
the Herald Tribune is the victim of what 
appears to be an immutable law of 
newspaper economics. This is as appli- 
cable here as it is in the States. It is that 
wherever two newspapers compete in 
the same area of circulation, whether it 
is a geographic area or one of class or 
general readership interest, if one of 
them gets much ahead of the other in 
circulation the second runner is likely to 
die. And this although it may have a 
circulation that in other circumstances 
would assure it of a prosperous future. 
To run second is almost invariably to 
suffer a continuous decline in advertising 
revenue — even where circulation and 
readership appeal might seem attractive. 
One British example of this, among 
several, was the Manchester Evening 
Chronicle. This closed down three years 
ago with a circulation of over 250,000 — 
two and a half times the average circula- 
tion of provincial evening papers. This, 
on the surface, handsome position was 
entirely offset by the fact that it was 
running consistently second to the 
Manchester Evening News in the same 
circulation area. This secondary position 
led to such a decline in advertising 
revenue that at the end it was operating 
at a loss of more than £300,000 a year, 
although newspapers with much less 
than half its circulation were making 
handsome profits elsewhere. It is this 
newspaper law that is now operating 
against the New York Herald Tribune, 
just as it could again become a factor 
here. The fact that the Herald Tribune 
was formerly a near competitor of the 
New York Times for very much the same 
type of readership has now become its 
biggest liability. In the newspaper busi- 
ness there are no prizes for those who 
come second, whatever their merits. 




CRimPLEIIE' SCORES Oil SKIS 



Janet went ski-ing in Jan. I've been trying to change the subject ever since. 
In the end she took me off to dry ski run at Crystal Palace. Very slippery 
slope they have there. Suspect intended show me up. Began regret having 
set self up authority slalom as got out of control. Luckily, wearing club 
jacket in 'Crimplene', stayed smooth, uncrumpled, cut sporting figure as 
hurtled to destruction. And she could jolly well wash it after. 



CLUB JACKET IN CRIMPLENE' BY KILSPINDIE. FIVE COLOUR VARIATIONS ABOUT 5 GNS- 




Men who have arrived, 

arrive in the Princess with the Rolls-Royce engine. 



It is not so surprising that suc- 
cessful men should choose the 
Vanden Plas Princess R. They 
are demanding people, and in 
this beautiful car they find the 
highest skills of the coach-builder 
and the engineer perfectly 
matched. 

The body is by Vanden Plas, and 
there is luxury in every detail: 
real walnut fascia and window 
sills, carefully matched hides on 
the fully reclining front seats. 



Deep carpets and special sound- 
proofing create a car whose 
silence at 100 mph could be the 
envy of many other cars at half 
that speed. 

The engine is by Rolls-Royce. It 
is a 4-litre 6-cylinder unit and 
develops 1 75 BHP to give the car 
a velvet 1 10 mph top speed. The 
legendary smoothness of a Rolls- 
Royce engine is matched by the 
Borg- Warner automatic gearbox, 
and Hydrosteer power-assisted 



steering completes a fine car 
which has no equal at its price. 
Test drive the Princess R your- 
self. Your Vanden Plas dealer 
will be happy to arrange it. 
The Princess R £1,995.6.3 tax 
paid. 

Backed by BMC Service — 
Express, Expert, Everywhere. 



Vanden Plas (England) 1923 Limited, Sales 
Division : Longbridge, Birmingham. Overseas 
Business: BMC Export Sales Limited, 
Birmingham and Piccadilly London W.l. 




The British Motor 
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MOTORING 



by 

Basil Boothroyd 



I HOPE you all benefited last week-end 
from the RAC's latest press release, 
issued "in time for Whitsun, harbinger of 
the summer motoring season. 1 " It gave 
valuable advice on avoiding car-sickness 
and quoted no less an authority than "a 
Club spokesman" for the warning that 
holiday motoring "can be completely 
'ruined if a passenger is sick." Among the 
many well-thought-out tips was one sug- 
gesting that children should not be fed 
during the journey on "sticky chocolate 
and pastries." 

It cannot be easy to keep up a con- 
tinuous stream of information and guid- 
ance in this way, and I know that there 
are some regular recipients of these news 
sheets who think that the PR departments 
of motoring organisations must eventually 
find that all the ground has been covered. 
I am glad of the opportunity to put any 
such fears at rest. After sixty-seven years 
of service "to the motorist and the 
nation" — as the RAC's printed heading 
puts it — there are no signs that the fund 
of good things is nearing exhaustion. A 
Club spokesman tells me that full direc- 
tions about how to get into a small car 
without knocking your hat off are already 
printing, shortly to be followed by de- 
tailed hints on keeping a bottle of milk 
upright during an emergency dash to the 
dairy. "We have to look well ahead," he 
told me. "Our Christmas handouts are 
now in the advanced planning stage, and 
we hope that one of them may lead to a 
new safety breakthrough in advising on 
the dangers of sloppy parking by late 
Communicants. Another reminds drivers 
that their hooters may not be heard in the 
vicinity of mechanically reproduced 
carol-singing." 

But there are seven long months before 
Christmas, harbinger of the winter laying- 
up season, and RAC PR men meet daily 
to pool their ideas and ensure no falling- 
off in their high standards of service to 
the motorist and the nation. Among news- 



sheet subjects already in the pipeline are: 
Recommendations on map-folding 
techniques. 

Ideal ingredients for home-made glue 
to secure licence-holders to the screen. 
Periodic wheel counts. A missing wheel 
makes the car difficult to handle at 
speed, and considerably increases fuel 
consumption. 

Prompt closure of the sunshine roof if 
rain starts to fall. (Failure to do this 
can allow water to enter the vehicle, 
with consequent wetting of passengers.) 

Inadvisability of driving with a door 
open, which places a strain on the 



hinges not provided for by the manu- 
facturer. 

Function of the steering-wheel. 
How to start the engine. 

Not all suggestions for handouts are 
accepted. At a recent meeting, for ex- 
ample, it was decided after full discussion 
to reject ideas on How to Ask the Way, 
Washteather Care and Maintenance, and 
Detecting a Puncture. 

"As far as possible," said the spokes- 
man, "we encourage our members to 
think for themselves. Any other course 
would result in a waste of time and 
paper." 



Sympathetic Figures 



The Human Statistics Faculty of the new Lea Valley University has been 
investigating Sympathy-Apportionment in a weighted sample of the popu- 
lation and, the purpose of the exercise, has published the results in the 
Journal of Marginal Research. Reaction to various sympathy-objects is rated 
on a scale from ts to 10. Where there is no perceptible sympathy, this is 
recorded as Nil. 

Further studies will break down the totals to find significant variations by 
locality and class. And when that has been done, there will be plenty of 
equally rewarding projects coming up. Some of the findings are set out 
below. 



South Vietnamese Peasants 10 

North Vietnamese Peasants 5 
Abyssinianswith warwounds 
dating from the Italian 

invasion i 
Families impoverished by 

the Bulgarian Atrocities t 1 o 
Totally disabled survivors of 

the Somme 2 
The Deaf 2 
The Photogenic Deaf 3 
Prisoners in Spain 5 
Prisoners in Russia 3 
Prisoners in Nicaragua toi 
Teenage Psychopaths 5 
Victims of Teenage Psycho- 
paths 1 
Pools Winners faced with 

Deracination 4 
Polish Exiles who fought 

with Allies in War I 

Southern Irish Loyalists T ' 5 

* with a decline of half a point for ea> 
day elapsing after reading the news 



Persons Committed for Con- 
tempt by Vacation Judges i 
. . . Unless newly weds, when 10 
Old Age Pensioners whose 
homes are demolished for 
new motorways 2* 
Guitarists forcibly haircut 

by schools 10 
Inhabitants, at relevant date, 
of Coventry, Dresden, 
Guernica, Hamburg, Hiro- 
shima, Nagasaki, Mission 
Stations in the Congo, 
Saigon, Hanoi and Little 
Rock 1 
Recruits bullied by NCOs A 
Drunken drivers it 
Agricultural labourers — Country 6 
„ „ — Town 1 

Overworked Cabinet Mini- 
sters J 
Hospital Nurses 10 
Hospital Sisters ts 
Pollsters Nil 

t except among jurors, when 10 
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SELLING WITH MOTHER 

Anthony Chalmers 



ONE mid-winter night when we were 
staying in Frankfurt, Tollitson, the 
export manager, succeeded in opening the 
double windows of his hotel bedroom. 
The resulting incursion of icy air caused 
a number of radiators in the building to 
over-heat : some discharged water over the 
floor, others awoke sleeping guests by 
emitting sudden, fierce gusts of steam or 
by giving off piercing shrieks or the noise 
of police whistles. We learned all this at 
the reception desk when the manage- 
ment made a complaint. It was all a 
formality because we only had two more 
appointments in Frankfurt and were 
leaving later in the day. 

So we went out into the deep, soft snow 
and the cars floated past us and between 
us, as if in a dream. 

Together we walked to the Magyar 
cafe, where we had to meet Herr Enkel, 
our Company's German agent. We saw 
his huge figure, bulky as a commissar in 
a massive overcoat, sitting in the window. 
But his big, apple-red face lacked its 
normal geniality. His features looked 
pinched and pale. He greeted us with a 
limp hand, and we sat down. 

"We've got Stampfiggcr first, haven't 
we?" said Tollitson. "How far is his 
office ?" 

"It will take us five minutes," said 
Enkel. 

We were all tense. Both that day's 
meetings could prove vitally important to 
our European sales drive. 

We ordered coffee, and Enkel finished 



the large brandy he had on the table in 
front of him. He drank without relish, 
and set the glass down with a visibly 
shaking hand. 

"Feeling off colour?" Tollitson asked 
him. 

"It is nothing really," said Enkel, and 
fluttered a hand. 

"It may never happen," said Tollitson. 

Enkel began to smile. Then, suddenly, 
all the flabby defences of hisface collapsed. 

"My mother is leaving me," he sobbed. 

"Your mother?" said Tollitson, in 
surprise. 

Plump tears ran out of the corners of 
En kefs eyes. 

"Seventeen years we are together, just 
we two. Now she leaves." 

"But where on earth is she going?" 
exclaimed Tollitson. 

"She goes to live with a man," said 
Enkel. His face twisted with grief. He 
took a white handkerchief of immense size 
from his pocket, wiped his eyes and 
messily blew his nose. 

"I'm very sorry to hear it," said 
Tollitson, looking shocked and em- 
barrassed. He fiddled with his coffee 
spoon and then got up to go. 

As we walked out, Tollitson tapped 
Enkel in reassuring fashion on the 
upper arm. 

"Try not to think about it till we're 
through this business, eh?" 

"Don't worry. I will use the control," 
whispered Enkel. 

Stampfigger was a man of huge 



physique, with short, iron-grey hair and 
greyish-white skin. His office was exten- 
sive, with mahogany furniture in the 
finest Third Reich style. After brief 
introductions, Tollitson began his full 
sales spiel, beginning with our Company's 
background and then dealing with our 
products one by one. He was talking about 
the new, silent XB hair dryer, the "Hush- 
a-Dry," when there was an extraordinary 
gasping sound in the room. It came 
from Enkel. 

We all looked at him. Shining tears 
were once more coursing down his 
cheeks. 

Tollitson pursed his lips irritably and 
began to continue his demonstration of 
the hair dryer. But Stampfigger lifted a 
hand to silence him and rose slowly to 
his feet. 

"You are in pain, Herr Enkel?" he 
asked, with surprising concern. 

"It is nothing," said Enkel. "Please 
forgive me." 

Stampfigger rang through to his 
secretary. 

"Bring one glass of cognac for Herr 
Enkel, please," he said. 

He walked over to Enkel. 

"It is nothing. My mother is leaving me, 
and will perhaps get married again. It is 
a great shock," said Enkel. 

"Your mother? This is tragic news. 
You have my sympathy." 

Stampfigger walked to the window. 

"What dearer thing in the world is 
there than a mother?" he said, gravely. 
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"It is so. It is so," said Enkel. 

"Do you not agree, Herr Tollitson?" 
said Stain pfigger. 

Tollitson was still holding the pink, 
plastic grip-handle of the "Hush-a-Dry." 
This philosophic turn in the meeting 
seemed to leave him somewhat at a loss. 

"I suppose you're right," he said. 

"My mother," said Stampfigger, walk- 
ing back to his desk, "is seventy-six years. 
A fine woman with a beautiful life. 
Beautiful. And strong hands." 

When Enkel had finished his brandy, 
Tollitson coughed and said: 

"Now I'd like to carry on and tell you 
about the four-position thermostatic heat 
control which you see here." 

Stampfigger broke in. In firm tones he 
said: 

"Pardon my interrupting you, Herr 
Tollitson. But I am sure Herr Enkel 
wishes to return home. So let us conclude 
our business at once." 

He went on to place the largest order 
for "Hush-a-Drys" we had ever received. 

"I hope you soon have good news," he 
said to Enkel, as we left the office. 

Tollitson was so thunderstruck that he 
did not speak a word as we went down in 
the lift. In the street, he turned to Enkel 
and said : 

"I expect you've got things to do. Why 
don't you meet us outside Voss's office at 
five to three?" 

"Very well, Herr Tollitson. lam so 
sorry," said Enkel. 

His fin-like ears glowed purple in a 
flash of winter sunshine and he trudged 
away. 

Voss turned out to be a small, spec- 
tacled man with a duelling scar the 
length of one cheek. Unlike Stampfigger, 
who had adopted a detached manner, 
Voss insisted on examining and testing all 
our samples. 

Things did not go too well for us that 
afternoon. 

When Voss tried the "Hush-a-Dry," 
he found it produced a blast of hot air 
when switched to "Cold," and vice 
versa; while the mechanism, far from 
being silent, made a harsh, racketting 
noise, so that we could scarcely hear 
ourselves speak. 

"There's a slight electrical fault there," 
shouted Tollitson. 

"Electric fault — bad verkmanship," 
cried Voss, struggling with the on-off 
switch. 

Next the pop-up mechanism of the new 
electric wall toaster jammed. When 



Tollitson succeeded in releasing it, a loose 
nut was expelled violently across the 
room. 

"You want to kill people!" cried Voss. 
"What is this rubbish you are selling me? 
English rubbish!" 

A minute later Voss was called out of 
the room by his secretary. 

Tollitson turned at once to Enkel. 

"You don't think there's any chance," 
he said, "that you might cry?" 

"Cry?" muttered Enkel. 

"Like you did this morning." 

"What do you mean? How can I do 
that ?" 

Enkel's face looked utterly bewildered. 

"For God's sake, make an effort," 
said Tollitson. "It's the only chance 
we've got." 

When Voss returned, Enkel waited a 
moment or two, then gave a loud gulp and 



began a somewhat forced and convulsive 
snivelling. 

"What in heaven's name is the matter?" 
said Voss. 

"Our colleague, Herr Enkel," said 
Tollitson, in tones of bland compassion, 
"has suffered a severe shock today. It is 
his mother." 

"His mother!" said Voss. 

"She is leaving him to get married." 

"After seventeen years we are to- 
gether," added Enkel. 

Irritation mingled on Voss's face with 
a kind of nostalgia. 

"That is sad news, of course," he said. 

"There is nothing in the world so dear 
as a mother," said Tollitson, seriously. 

"True. When I think of my own . . ." 
said Voss. 

He paused. 

"She is eighty-two this week. And still 




What I like about you, Peterkin, is that your political satire is inept." 
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she bakes her own bread and digs her 
own garden." 

Before we left him, Voss went so far 
as to place a small order for electric- 
toothbrushes. 

On the stairs, Tollitson turned to 
Enkel. 

"You know, this mother of yours," 
he said, "could turn out to be far and 
away the best sales plus we have." 



NATURE 
TAKES THE WRONG TURNING 



by 

Daniel Pettiward 




THE failure of inscrutable Moscow- 
based An-An to reach even the 
leering and nudging stage in the first 
round of his courtship with Kensington's 
capricious, Courreges-styled Chi-Chi was 
just another sign that the animal kingdom 
— especially when uprooted from its 
native stamping-grounds and hemmed in 
by humans — is tending more and more 
to get its basic instincts tangled. 

An even more obvious example was 
that provided some little time ago by St. 
James's Park birdkeeper, Arthur May, 
who in his efforts to cajole two pairs of 
cormorants into raising families went to 
the extreme length of gathering twigs 
and building half the nests for them. "I 
didn't feel," Mr. May is alleged to have 
added with a sudden onrush of coyness, 
'"that I could go any further." And then 
there was that harrowing affair of the 
elephant which, in a moment of mad 
forgetful ness, went to sleep lying down 
and had to be resurrected by crane. 

Curiously, some of the most dis- 
quieting instances of this trend seem to 
have eluded the national press — like the 
dilemma of the Monmouthshire art 
master, Mr. J. B. Plume-Bunting. "Red- 
necked stoats," he writes in the lively 



columns of Vermin News and Views, 
"having learnt how to unlatch my lattice 
windows and side-step traps and other 
deterrents, have virtually commandeered 
the first floor of our cottage, apparently 
subsisting without ill-effects on a diet of 
shaving soap, lavender water and the 
occasional loose cough lozenge and 
breeding freely in Mrs. Plume-Bunting's 
bed-socks." 

Mr. Plume-Bunting is convinced that 
the unbridled use of pesticides in his 
neighbourhood has upset the balance of 
nature. He tells how he finally managed 
to catch two senior stoats and convey 
them in a string-bag to an adjacent 
embankment where he did his utmost to 
remind them of their true purpose in life 
by, as he puts it, "myself commencing 
intensive burrowing operations inter- 
spersed with other characteristic samples 
of orthodox stoat behaviour." Although 
at the time of writing Mr. Plume-Bunting 
had burrowed well below contamination 
level and had preyed with a fair measure 
of success on an elderly mole, the stoats 
had shown no inclination to follow suit. 

"It begins to look," he adds, "as 
though the wife and I, who are already 
camping in the dining-room, may have to 



"/ can also sell you a roof rack.' 
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relinquish our home altogether and take 
up residence in the burrow, which I have 
to admit is beginning to exercise a fatal 
fascination over me." A photograph 
shows Mr. Plume-Bunting — a sprig of 
what could well be contaminated ground- 
sel clasped between his rather prominent 
front teeth — posing in the burrow's 
newly completed Nursery Wing. Two 
lightly tethered stoats in the foreground 
are making little attempt to conceal 
their amusement. 

Meanwhile, near Clackherbert aero- 
drome, it has been found that sheep 
which have been subjected since birth to 
the continual roar of aircraft have failed 
to catch a single word of what their 
mothers have been trying to tell them. 
Transferred to quieter areas, they have 
been found to be totally bereft of baas, 
though local children claim to have 
watched some of the animals communi- 
cating with each other by means of an 
ingenious sign language involving the use 
of the front feet and, every so often, the 
ears. There is also a well-substantiated 
report that four-month-old ewe-lambs, 
lately moved to fresh grazing in the Nidd 
valley, sent members of Sodworthy 
Baptist Spring Outing party scampering 
for cover when they gambolled up from 
behind making sounds reminiscent of a 
Boeing 707 developing tail-spin. Inter- 
viewed at Runway Farm, Mr. Duncan 
Stumblewigg, the lambs' owner, is thought 
to have bellowed; "It's too early to say 
what effect this is likely to have on the 
quality of the wool." 

Women, too, have had their share of 
these upsetting experiences. Imogen Lady 
Croop, for instance, returned to her 
Shropshire home from North Pogoland, 
where her son is High Commissioner, 
with two Slab-tailed Djuba birds (Selwyn 
and Cilia) which were a parting gift from 
the President. In their native quagmires 
Slab-tailed Djuba-birds are, if anything, 
inclined to be overclinging. Since their 
arrival at Croop Hall, however, the only 
occasion on which Cilia acquired any- 
thing approaching a glint in her good eye 
was when a midget hovercraft under- 
going tests (with Lady Croop's gracious 
permission) on the ornamental lake got 
out of control and had to be destroyed. 
What is more, the version of the famous 
Djuba Nuptial Dance currently being 
offered by Selwyn is so watered down 
that witnesses have described it as "not 
much improvement on a slow foxtrot." 
With the help of reference books and 



lantern-slides and with an old Art 
Nouveau fire-screen held behind her as 
she crouches almost double Lady Croop 
has been gamely attempting to master the 
authentic sequences of the dance in the 
hopes of passing them on to Selwyn, but 
up to now — although a reporter on the 
Tic/bury and Gallstone Echo became so 
affected that he had to be put under 
sedation — Selwyn has refused to pay the 
slightest attention. 

Almost equally poignant is the tale 
which has reached me from Middle 
Waddlington. For the past three years at 
nesting-time, anything up to half a dozen 
pairs of green woodpeckers, resisting all 
attempts to unseat them, have clamped 
themselves to the exposed outlet pipes of 
Mrs. Enid Trampleasure's ultra-modern 
maisonette " 'Heart o' the Glade' Happy- 
ville Housing Estate" and applied them- 
selves in shifts to tapping away at the 
metal. Mis. Tiampleasure (whose three 
children have never seen trees actually 
growing) has described the resulting 
musique concrete as "sheer Bedlam"; and 



when, as occasionally occurs, a pipe is 
actually penetrated the inconvenience is 
"beyond a joke." 

The local RSPCA Inspector points out 
that Mrs. Trampleasure's distress is as 
nothing compared with that of the 
wretched birds which, in addition to 
finding their beaks blunted or pointing 
in bizarre directions, may have to lay 
and hatch their eggs in topless and 
bottomless apertures liable to be deluged 
at any moment with used bathwater and 
worse. He is unamused — as who would 
not be?— by the Widow Trampleasure's 
cry: "Why peck on us?" 



Next Wednesday's Punch 

My First Two Guineas — 
HENRY CECIL 

DISENCHANTED EVENING— 
Patrick Skene Catling 
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Seamen to the Rescue 

DYNAMIC has a flavour of dynamite 
and dynamos, powerful things once, 
with powerful names that a traditional 
craft like journalism is loth to give up. 
Yet it is not simply Fleet Street's respect 
for past greatness that has kept this 
overworked adjective alive: it has be- 
come dynamic itself, flavoured now with 
the contrast between statics and dynamics 
which the social sciences, especially 
economics, all tend to adopt as soon as 
there is enough theory to let in a differen- 
tial equation: dynamic nowadays means 
something like accommodating or adap- 
table, in the special sense of one who is 
positively eager to accommodate or 
adapt himself to change, and is particu- 
larly popular with young executives in 
firms whose technology is changing fast. 
The word is not popular in old, family- 
controlled industries like shipping which 
are paying out now what they once 
gained from their investment in free 
trade, feel that their backs are against 
the wall, must fight hard against every 
demand for better wages or working 
conditions, and see no drastic change 
ahead of them but extinction. Shipping 
as a whole earns a smaller return on its 
capital than any British industry but 
shipbuilding, which earns nothing; its 



In the Country 




The Menace of Oil 

THE local police sergeant rang me up to 
tell me he had just been handed in a 
rare bird — bord he pronounced it. He 
wanted to know what to feed it on as it 
had a spade-shaped beak and web feet. 
The size of a big starling, he said, and in 
a bad way. I suggested the right place 
for the sick creature was with the 
"cruelty-man" as the RSPCA is usually 
referred to in this part of the country. 



own offer, let alone the settlement 
which — long strike or not — is bound to 
emerge, will eat heavily into its remaining 
profits; there is no room and no money 
here, apparently, for dynamic youngmen. 

But the National Union of Seamen, 
come to life at last after years of respectful 
torpor, is out for change drastic enough 
to shock the industry into a new point 
of view. The shipowners are deceiving 
themselves if they suppose that the 
Government — which is only concerned 
with what our foreign creditors think — is 
backing their resistance to the seamen's 
demand for better wages and working 
conditions. Whatever the outcome of an 
especially meaningless and expensive 
strike, they will have to pay a good deal 
more for their labour in the future, and 
they know it. Passenger liners, which can 
compete against the airlines only by 
offering service galore, will have to pass 
on the cost as best they can; cargo 
vessels will now be forced, like factories 
ashore, to choose between closing down 
and investing heavily in labour-saving 
equipment. The seamen are shoving 
through a technological change which the 
shipowners themselves would never have 
introduced voluntarily. 

Shipping has reached a crisis: com- 
petition is international and free, for 
the trade which has not already been 
absorbed by the national lines of countries 
anxious to relieve the invisible strain on 
their balance of payments, and higher 
costs cannot be passed on. So far as 
tankers are concerned, it has been found 
possible to produce larger and larger 
ships without much increase in the size of 
the accompanying crew; specialised bulk- 
carriers of other sorts, too, will not be 
much affected by a rise in wages. The 
problem is to produce a general-cargo 
ship that substitutes capital for labour in 
loading and discharging as well as in 



The sergeant, who is a bit of an ornitho- 
logist himself, wanted me to see the 
casualty before he handed it over to the 
suggested official. To attempt to identify 
a bird over the telephone is no easy task. 
It is a problem I am not unfamiliar 
with. I have grown cagey. From the 
sergeant's description I wondered 
whether his bird might be a little auk. A 
few of which are sometimes blown off 
course along the north-east of England. 
In the event, the bird, in a bad way, 
proved to be a juvenile puffin with dried 
oil on its body which made it in appear- 
ance nearly black. It would certainly not 
survive. 

The fact is that once a bird is oiled 
there is little chance of recovery. Oil is 
an accumulative substance and especially 
on the plumage of a bird. It is diabolic- 
ally difficult to get rid of. A detergent 
helps but this can reduce the natural oil 
in the feathers which has to be replaced 
by salad oil. Although the outward 
appearance of an oiled bird is bad 
enough it is as frequently the oil ingested 



manning — one that will spend most of its 
time in actual transport of freight rather 
than waste half of it, as most do at 
present, tied up in port. 

Containerisation, therefore, is the 
thing of the future — the transport of 
manufactured goods as well as raw 
materials in large, standard-size con- 
tainers which can be quickly trundled by 
crane between lorry, train and ship. The 
idea is already flourishing inside the US, 
and US shipping lines have taken to it 
quickly enough to force our own into 
competition : P & O, British & Common- 
wealth, Alfred Holt and Furness Withy 
have formed Overseas Containers; Ben 
Line, Cunard, Ellerman, Blue Star and 
Harrison have formed Associated Con- 
tainer Transportation. The capital cost 
of building up a stock of containers to be 
held at different depots and of ships 
specially designed to carry them will be 
very great; it involves a good deal of risk 
capital for the companies concerned and 
an international effort by governments to 
encourage the more efficient movement 
of trade. But the seamen's strike will 
help to push our livelier shipping lines, 
and our Government, into dynamic 
thinking about the possibility of basic 
change and of profits to justify the new 
capital which is being regularly ploughed 
back into regular ships. 

Containerisation is still a gleam in an 
American's eye: the seamen's strike, 
like previous strikes of the dockers, is a 
reminder of old mistrust. The wisest 
investment is probably Transport Devel- 
opment Group, which covers the whole 
transport field at home and may even- 
tually link with overseas shipping: it 
yields nearly four and a half per cent on 
its own merits and can only gain from the 
possibility of a row about precedence 
between Mr. Crossman and Mrs. Castle. 

— LOMBARD LANE 



by the individual which is the killer. 
The menace of oil to birds around our 
coasts does not seem to be diminishing. 
This plague of glutinous, black, liquid 
hydrocarbon seems to spring up periodic- 
ally in patches all along our shores. The 
marine birds are nearly always the main 
sufferers and the divers are frequent 
casualties. Last week-end in a walk of a 
mile along the north-east coast I found 
a fulmar, a shag, a puffin, two guillemots 
and a red-throated diver. They were all 
long dead. The beach was strewn with 
gobbets of oil from the size of a football 
to that of a pea. It looks as if we are a 
long way yet from being able to eradicate 
this menace of our coastal waters, and 
now that vast plans are on foot to 
perforate the bed of the North Sea with 
a mass of pock marks in search of more 
oil one cannot help wondering what the 
result may be in terms of avian suffering. 
The oil explorers will certainly assure us 
that there will be no escape of hydro- 
carbon matter, but can they guarantee it? 

HENRY TEGNEH 




TELEVISION 



by Monica Furlong 



"HE'S a sprite," remarked Beatrice 
Webb of Bernard Shaw, "and you can't 
fall in love with a sprite." Which is as 
good a way as any of summing up 
Shaw's inability to make a deep and 
satisfying relationship with a woman. 
With a coldness which had in itself, 
perhaps, a touch of pathology, we were 
taken solemnly through the list of 
Shaw's women in Shaw and Women 
(BBC 1). It was the kind of documentary 
programme I like least. It found Shaw 
neither funny nor sad, neither cruel nor 
touching, neither shocking nor brave 
(and at times he was all of these things). 
With a misplaced attempt at objectivity 
and freedom from bias, it turned out to 
be an inhuman exercise, knowing or 
guessing everything but what mattered 
■ — the emotions which made Shaw's 
private life a failure. 

I despise this kind of muck-raking 
around the lives of talented men (and it 
is none the less muck-raking for appear- 
ing in the BBC's Sunday evening high- 
brow spot) as I despise the erstwhile 
friends of Somerset Maugham who have 
rushed forward to tell all; not because 



the details are not interesting, or because 
the sins described are very alarming, but 
because it is all done without love, 
without any sense of the achievements 
or stature of the people described; done 
too without any tenderness for the 
vulnerable places so clumsily explored. 
Shaw's memories of his mother's early 
neglect of him, of which he spoke with 
so much pain to his friends, and which 
are clearly the key to his subsequent 
attitude to women, received hobnail boot 
treatment. What on earth is the object of 
this sort of exercise? To put us all 
through a commando course to destroy 
our sensitivities. It makes me want to 
vomit. 

To move to more cheerful subjects. 
Not Only . . . But Also has been trans- 
lated, as they say of bishops (though 
Cook and Moore are, of course, a pair 
of escaped nuns) to BBC 1, and that 
underwater sequence was as good as 
ever, while the fight sequence, on the 
night of the Clay/Cooper fight, was 
better than ever. My only regret is that 
the characterisations have now hardened 
to the point where there are few sur- 
prises. I love Dud and Pete. Cook's 
silly ass on television, and Cook's silly 
ass of an aristocrat, but they have such 
a ridiculous quantity of talent between 
them that one longs to see them try out 
new ideas. Cook, in particular, makes 
me feel that I have never really looked 



at the human race before, and that this 
has been my loss. 

Karin Fernald also has this quality, 
or had at least in The Diary of Mr. 
Casson in the Knock on Any Door 
series. This play was a brisk, sophisti- 
cated comedy by Michael Pertwee with 
a good performance by Robert Lang 
(though I wish he didn't look so much 
like Robert Robinson; it is muddling to 
us constant viewers), 

I am amazed and delighted by the 
kind of actress who really can capture 
some of the freshness and hopefulness of 
extreme youth. A couple of old Deanna 
Durbin films on BBC have roused a few 
bats and stirred some dust in the attics 
of my own youth. Trying to remember 
those films I had imagined they must 
be the purest corn. Far from it. The 
situations are witty, the songs as true, 
her eyes as mistily, romantically happy 
as I remembered. Perhaps it is just that 
I am more of a marshmallow than I was 
as a teenager. Whatever the reason, 
there was a moment when Franchot 
Tone turned up during an aria from 
Turandot and the two of them realised 
they were in love without a word spoken 
and rushed into one another's arms all 
dotty with happiness (you get the 
picture), when I would have given away 
the entire works of Antonioni as a swop. 
This clearly won't do, and I'll try to be 
more astringent in my next. 
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by Richard Mallett 

IT'S obvious that Inside Daisy Clover 

(Director: Robert Mulligan) has been 
severely cut — indeed, chopped: at one 
point the background music seems to 
stop short in the middle of a phrase, and 
at least one scene I have read of in an 
American review is no longer there at all. 
This is the sort of thing that can happen 
when the "front office" is dubious about 
a film's popular appeal, and it works in 
a vicious spiral: something is cut 
because they're afraid the majority won't 
get it, and the result is that even the 
minority find the film just that much 
less attractive. 

But even as it is, this is enjoyable and 
very well worth seeing. It is an object- 
lesson in how interesting and enter- 
taining something with comparatively 
little "plot" or action can be made. For 
a considerable time at the opening of 
the film Daisy Clover (Natalie Wood) is 
by herself on the Panavision screen. It 
is her fifteenth birthday (astonishing 
how quickly Miss Wood makes one 
forget her real age) and she is mooning 
about by herself on the almost-deserted 
amusement pier at Angel Beach, Cali- 
fornia, in August, 1936. She lives in a 
trailer near by with her half-witted old 
mother, The Dealer ("She plays a lot 
of cards"), her father having left them 
seven years ago. She wanders into a 
coin-in-the-slot recording booth and 
makes a record of a song, she sits and 
dreams and smokes a cigarette, she 
scrawls on the side of a hut an insult to 
her elder sister — and Charles Lang's 
colour photography makes all this per- 
petually interesting and attractive to 
watch. 

She sends the record to a Hollywood 
studio at what happens to be a lucky 
moment, is given a screen test, and 
quickly becomes a song-and-dance star; 
but although in essentials built on the 
favourite old formula of the Cinderella 
story, this is in effect no such thing. It 
casts a very cold eye indeed on the 
formula, showing how easy it is for the 
Cinderella concerned to be unhappy. 
This may have been one reason for the 
distributors' apparent distrust of the 
picture's commercial chances, and an- 
other may have been that it parodies 
some of the old conventions and so, by 
implication, ridicules the commercially 
important filmgoers who like them. All 
over the country there are people who 
would still like and approve, the style of 
the little film made about Daisy when it 
has been decreed that she shall get the 
full star publicity treatment, which has 
her (with the help of Special Effects) 
dancing from point to twinkling point 
of light over a dark screen in a way 
quite redolent of 1937. 

Miss Wood is excellent as Daisy, and 
Christopher Plummer beautifully unctu- 



ous as Raymond Swan, the smooth film 
tycoon who tries to coach her in con- 
ventional behaviour, rehearsing her be- 
fore she meets the press, and later 
turning nasty when she proves to be a 
bad investment. Ruth Gordon gives a 
striking, sometimes touchingly comic 
portrait of the dotty old mother. 

But the picture's greatest strength is 
in the atmosphere of certain set-piece 
scenes. Simple enough in outline, the 
early one of Daisy's interview with Swan 
in the huge dark echoing studio is 
highly evocative. Brilliantly done too is 
a long complicated scene in which she 
breaks down after several attempts to 
synchronise a song with her screen 
picture. And there is great variety of 
visual pleasure, from the predominantly 
blue-keyed scenes by the sea at the 
beginning to such imaginatively-com- 
posed shots as that of her tiny figure 
sitting in a green-tufted expanse of 
Arizona desert. I wish I could have seen 
the film before it was mutilated, but I 
liked it. 

It's too long since I read the book, 
but I hardly think it offered any excuse 
for such extravagantly whimsical treat- 
ment as has been given to the film The 
Wrong Box (Director: Bryan Forbes). 
To be sure, by our standards the 
Victorians were insufferably pompous 
and long-winded; but to rub the fact in 
over and over again, piling up examples 
of various other Victorian phenomena 
that even people with no sense of 
humour have now grasped it is correct to 
laugh at, is to invite not laughter but 
irritation. 

It seems to me that the whole thing 



would have been infinitely more effective 
done almost straight, with only a 
suggestion of tongue-in-cheek self- 
consciousness. This — and I think the 
script is the trouble (by Larry Gelbart 
and Burt Shevelove, "suggested by" the 
Stevenson-Osbourne story) — puts one in 
mind of an old Ealing comedy very 
much exaggerated, with all concerned 
waggishly intent on being very, very 
funny. Even then, they can't leave it 
alone: it has to be interrupted at inter- 
vals by burlesque silent-film subtitles, as 
for instance "The Girl He Worships 
From Afar" when Michael Finsbury 
(Michael Caine) looks out of the window 
at Julia (Nanette Newman) . . . Although 
later, towards the end, as the tangled 
confusion of the climax is being built 
up, one of these titles is actually necessary 
— to explain with no facetiousness at all 
that the wild chase involving two 
hearses, a brewer's dray, other vehicles 
and crowds of people including Salvation 
Army ladies and some policemen has 
been joined by "A Real Funeral 
Procession." 

The best of this is in some of the 
detail of the character performances — 
Wilfrid Lawson as an old butler on the 
point of dissolution, Ralph Richardson 
as a really self-delighting bore, Peter 
Sellers as the venal doctor, remembering 
to wash his hands according to the 
principles of Lister but then wiping 
them on one of his innumerable cats — 
and in the odd good line, like the remark 
of a train-driver to his fireman as they 
are recovering after a spectacular head- 
on train collision: "We haven't heard 
the last of this." 




Natalie Wood as Daisy Clover in Inside Daisy Clover 
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Battles Long Ago 

by KINGSLEY MARTIN 

The Kerensky Memoirs Alexander 

Kerensky Cassell 42/- 
For a short time Kerensky found him- 
self the centre of great events. He lost 
out in the struggle, became an exile, and 
has never been able to reconcile himself 
to the fact that history will never do him 
justice. The truth must be admitted 
that though he was virtually ruler of 
Russia between February and November 
1917, we are surprised to know that he 
is still alive, and not keen to listen again 
to his oft-told story of other people's 
treachery and his own defeat. He longs, 
even now, to convince us that Lenin 
was not merely a defeatist but a German 
agent, and that the Kornilov revolt was 
responsible for the Bolshevik's success 
just when he, Kerensky, was pulling the 
country together and defeating their 
peace propaganda. He would have us 
believe that under his rule, once the 
Tsar was dethroned and popular liberties 
enacted, Russia was on its way to become 
a successful social democracy. But he 
does not for a moment convince us that 
the hungry soldiers of Russia, asked often 
to fight without rifles or shoes, could 
have been persuaded to go on fighting 
or that it would have been a good thing 
if they had been. 

Only very rarely do we get a glimpse 
of the Russian front in these memoirs. 
He tells us that he was known as the 
"persuader-in-chief," and no one doubts 
that he was eloquent and sincere. He 
admits that the change in mood after 
his visits was "generally short-lived," 
and in one passage we get a glimpse of 
the state of mind of these poor, neglected 
and butchered peasants, drafted for a 
war which they did not remotely under- 
stand . The general who was taking 
Kerensky round pointed to a man who 
was, he thought, a Bolshevik agitator. 
This young soldier was saying that he 
and his comrades were told to fight 
against the Germans so that the peasants 
can have land. "But what's the use of 
peasants getting land," he asked, "if I'm 
killed and get no land?" Kerensky 
continues : 

I could see he was not a Bolshevik 
agitator but just a village lad who was 
voicing aloud what his comrades were 
thinking. That was his strength, and 
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no logical argument would have won 
him over. Without really knowing 
what I was about to do, I slowly 
walked over to the lad, who began 
trembling from head to foot. I 
stopped a few feet away from him, 
half turned to the general, and said, 
"Have this fellow sent back to his 
village at once. Let his fellow- 
villagers know that we don't need 
cowards in the Russian army." Then, 
most unexpectedly, the trembling 
soldier fell flat on his face in a dead 
faint. Several days later I received a 
request from the regimental com- 
mander that the order be cancelled, 
since the soldier in question had re- 
formed and was now a paragon of 
discipline. 

Peace, as Lenin has said, was pro- 
claimed by the peasants with their feet. 
They preferred to walk home rather 
than to fight. They hanged their land- 
lords instead of lying out in the snow 
and being shot. This was the perfect 
moment for Lenin's doctrine of "revolu- 
tionary defeatism" and from then on the 
Germans made every use of Bolshevik 
propaganda. The Bolsheviks were too 
optimistic in assuming that revolution 
in Russia would mean revolution every- 
where. It did, however, have a revolu- 



tionary effect on the German proletariat 
and, in the light of subsequent events, it 
is surely obvious that one of the tragedies 
of 1918 was that the Allies aborted the 
German revolution. 

No such thoughts occur to Kerensky. 
He is angry with the Allies for not re- 
instating a liberal democracy in Russia 
and does not discuss whether that was 
ever possible. His mind is set within the 
Russia he loved and, for a brief period, 
ruled. In exile, he was never able to get 
away from self-justification or to imagine 
that he might have been wrong in trying 
to persuade his countrymen to continue 
the war. 

To an astonishing extent Kerensky 
displays himself as exactly the person 
whom history believes him to be — a 
liberal who willy-nilly prepared the way 
for Communism. He is a brave man, 
who understood what a disaster to 
Russia the Tsar, and still more the 
Tsarina, presented. He gives a fascinating 
account of an interview with the Tsar 
under house arrest, and remarks, "From 
his youth he had been brought up to 
believe that his welfare and the welfare 
of the country were one and the same 
thing, so that 'disloyal' workmen, 
peasants and students, who were shot 
down, executed or exiled, seemed to him 
mere monsters and outcasts of humanity 
who must be destroyed for the sake of 
the country and his 'faithful subjects.' " 
Kerensky welcomed the end of Tsarist 
autocracy and saw that the democratic 
movement could not be stopped. He was 
incapable of thinking any further than this 
or of understanding the objectives of 
people who wished to change the economic 
basis of Russian society. His successors 
were often bloody-minded, cruel and 
stupid. But there is not the slightest sign 
in the five hundred and fifty pages of 
Kerensky's memoirs that he ever began 
to understand that "his Russia," as he 
calls it, its honour and glory and its 
traditions, were not necessarily the final 
or most hopeful Russia of the future. 




"/'/« collecting material for a book, actually." 
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New Novels by r. g. g. price 



Desolation Angels Jack Kerouac Andre 

Deittsch 30/- 
The Solid Mandala Patrick White Eyre 

and Spottiswoode 25/- 
The Beginners Dan Jacobson Weidenfeld 

and Nicolson 30/- 
Mr. Kerouac's novels often seem to be 
slices cut from an endless fabric, auto- 
biography chopped into lengths. They 
are self-intoxicated, wordy, loosely ec- 
static and full of noisy trumpeting about 
the delights of a delinquent existence 
built round drugs, drink, sleaziness and 
the rejection of duty and they ought to 
be terrible; but they aren't. Seymour 
Krim's shrewd introduction brings out 
clearly what they have meant to his own 
generation and also the importance to 
Mr. Kerouac of taking a fresh step, a 
step (though he leaves this implicit) into 
a fully adult world. 

Desolation Angels, which covers the 
period after the fire-watching in the 
Rockies described in The Dharma Bums, 
the period when On the Road was written, 
is the same mixture of travel and parties 
and poetry and Buddhism. It includes a 
trip to North Africa and Europe. Where 
it.differs from the work of its inspiration, 
Henry Miller, is in awareness of environ- 
ment. Miller talks about himself, and 
his partners in sex and the rooms in 
different towns where he performs 
have very little independent existence. 
Kerouac, though apparently starting 
from his own sensations, is in love with 
the wonder of the world. His books are 
full of people, if sometimes rather empty 
ones, and of landscape. You can attack 
him for formlessness, for superficiality, 
for silliness, for writing highbrow novels 
aimed at a lower middlebrow public, and 
yet there he still is and there is the 
United States, far more solidly present 



than in the average ambitious novel about 
novelists and their women on a campus. 
Kerouac doesn't stay in one spot long 
enough to make it burn on a page, like 
Kipling's India; but he may do. His Zen 
is sometimes a bit of a bore; but so is 
Borrow's philology. The kind of criticism 
he has attracted is rather like the dismis- 
sive sneers that have beclouded Borrow. 
It is true that the Borrow cult in its day 
was as preposterous as the beatnik cult 
has been. But both Borrow and Kerouac 
have the kind of obstinate vitality that 
can make the most unpromising material 
work. 

The Solid Mandala takes a bit of 
ploughing through. Usually the power 
and the lightning-vividness of Mr. 
White's episodes have carried the stodge 
and the highfalutin'. This time a short 
story theme is, not inflated, nothing as 
airy as that, but diluted. Twins, one cold, 
silly and fairly normal, the other warm 
but a defective, grow up amid various 
carefully selected aspects of Australian 
society. Their relationship is tragic, 
pitiable and symbolic. The story is told 
in flashbacks and I kept losing interest 
in it. In the past, Mr. White, like Dreiser, 
has had a force that has enabled him to 
break out of his limitations of diction 
and taste. It has not worked this time. 
Still, whatever one may think of any 
particular novel, Mr. White is the 
Australian Thomas Wolfe, and in some 
ways the Australian James Hanley. He 
is inescapably massive and even his 
near-misses have to be read. 

The Beginners is also a plump, ambi- 
tious novel, though its ambitions are 
extensive, whereas The Solid Mandala's 
are intensive. Through a panorama of 
South African Jewish life it tries to 
present a vast sweep of twentieth-century 



political and social history. There are 
scenes in pioneer Palestine and in arty 
London: but its centre is Johannesburg. 
Apart from names that bob up from a 
hundred pages back and take a moment 
to place, it is very readable and the 
milieu is fresh and interesting. It is a 
decent, fairminded book and far more 
concerned than the average Jewish 
family chronicle. If I can't keep some 
slight reservation out of my tone, that is 
a tribute to Mr. Jacobson's reputation as 
a highly respected literary critic and 
short story writer. Despite the intensity 
with which the novelist feels the various 
dilemmas of the Jew — caught between 
Black and White, Palestinian and Arab, 
tradition and questioning — the novel is 
rather a jogtrot and the writing lacks 
urgency and colour. I was expecting 
more. 



SPACE TIME by B. A. YOUNG 



The Crystal World J. G. Ballard Cape 21/- 
A rum one. The world begins to turn into 
bright coloured crystals (I'm sure I've met 
this before somewhere — M. P. Shiel, 
perhaps?). The scientific explanation of this 
involves anti-time — cf. anti-matter — and is 
the sheerest nonsense; but the story deals 
exclusively with the reactions of men to the 
new phenomenon and is exciting and 
literate. Mr. Hallard seems to be turning his 
back on SF and moving on to a pleasing 
poetic fantasy. 

The Watch Below James White Whiting 
and Wheaton 18/- Exciting, convincing 
account of the fate of a ship's crew who 
survive for years under water, and the 
simultaneous journey of an alien vessel 
through outer space. Particularly good in 
the ship. Strongly recommended. 
October the First is Too Late Fred Hoyle 
llcinemann 18/- Time goes mad and different 
parts of the earth find themselves in different 
ages, from ancient Greece to ad 8000. 
Little attempt at scientific explanation or 
justification of the necessarily consequent 
anomalies ; just straightforward adventure. 
The hero is alleged to be a modern composer 
but seems curiously ignorant about music. 
Beta minus, Professor, I'm afraid. 
The Anything Box Zenna Henderson 
Gollancz 18/- Miss Henderson has one of the 
more individual voices in main-stream SF. 
These are almost all sentimental bits about 
children, fantastic rather than scientific; of 
their kind (not, I confess, always my kind) 
they are very well done. 
Best SF Six Ed. Edmund Crispin Faber 18/- 
Mr. Crispin's collections arc far the best of 
the many anthologies that flood the market. 
Fourteen stories without a dud, led by my 
current favourite of all SF stories, James 
Blish's piece about the synthetic Richard 
Strauss built by "mind-sculptors" in 

AD 2161. 

Star Fourteen Ed. Frederik Pohl. Whiting 
and Wheaton 21/- This is another exceptional 
anthology, not so much for its quality as its 
exoticism; there's only one story in it I 
remember having encountered before. 
Strictly for relaxation, but a decent bunch 
on the whole; and incidentally a nice job of 
book-production that does credit to this new 
publisher. 
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BRASS MONKEYS 



The Broken Wing David Divine Hutchinson 

45/- 

Anybody who likes to see the men at the 
top shown up for the narrow, intolerant, 
selfish, out-of-date, incompetent dun- 
derheads that they are should enjoy this 
book. Service chiefs and ministers are a 
particularly palatable target, because 
when they err, in wartime, men's lives 
are forfeit, the nation's safety is im- 
perilled, and the reader's indrawn breath 
as he learns of their brassbound preju- 
dices and crass ineptitude has a fine hiss 
of indignation about it. 

Mr. Divine here lines up against a wall 
pretty nearly all those responsible for the 
higher direction of the organisation, 
armament and strategy of the flying arm, 
from the earliest days of the' RFC to 
well beyond 1966, and shoots them. It is 
a formidable attack, w ith the emphasis on 
what the author regards as an utterly 
misguided and pig-headed devotion to 
bombing as a means of waging and 
winning wars. Trenchard emerges as top 
villain, but the Air Ministry as a body 
runs him very close. The whole book, 
and particularly the large section of it 
devoted to "The Origins of Air War," 
up to the end of World War 1, is intensely 
interesting and exciting. As to whether it 
makes its case, whether it persuades the 
lay reader, that is another matter. That 
many decisions of staggering stupidity 
were made, that inter-service rivalry too 
often obscures the national interest, one 
accepts. But the conviction grows, as one 
follows the author through to his highly 
disgruntled conclusion about our air 
policy in the Age of Missiles, that this is 
a far from dispassionate inquiry. Even an 
Air Ministry can hardly be quite so 
awful all the time. 

Mr. Divine has already had a brisk 
crack at Whitehall in The Blunted 
Sword (1964). Stand by, around 1968, to 
weigh The Rusty Anchor. — h. f. ELLIS 



LOST YOUTH 



Journey to the Frontier Peter Stansky and 
William Abrahams Constable 30/- 

Cambridge men in late middle age will 
sigh over this book and, reckoning it up 
on rheumatic fingers, discover that John 
Cornford, had he lived, would now be 
past fifty, and Julian Bell not far off 
sixty. It seems impossible to believe, 
somehow, epitomising as they did in 
their different ways the blundering, 
passionate certainties of youth. 

Both were born into the intellectual 
purple. Bell was the son of Vanessa and 
CHve Bell, nephew of Virginia Woolf 
and grandson of Leslie Stephen ; Corn- 
ford was the son of Frances and Francis, 
poet and classical scholar respectively, 



and great-grandson of Charles Darwin. 
Bell, seven years older, is the more 
frivolous, the more inclined to sip and 
savour, joke and saunter on to the next 
object of interest. Cornford, born in 
1915, is the more dedicated, single- 
minded and formidable. For him the 
pure milk of Marxist-Leninist dogma is 
the only stuff capable of quenching the 
fires raised by the Fascist Beasts. ("How's 
the work going?" a fellow-undergraduate 
asked him. "Oh fine. Fine. An absolutely 
first-class meeting at Huntingdon last 
night." "No. I meant for the Tripos." 
"Oh that. I haven't time for that." He 
got his First all the same.) 

For both the Spanish tragedy of the 
mid-'thirties took on the aspect of a 
Holy War — as it did for so many of 
their contemporaries. Bell was as eager 
as Cornford to take his side against the 
reactionaries and to campaign, if not 
for the Red Front, then at any rate for 
the Popular Front. Both were killed, 
Cornford in the battle for Lopera in 
December 1936, Bell at the Battle of 
Brunete in July 1937. 

Peter Stansky and William Abrahams, 
Americans both, have imagined them- 
selves, and read themselves, wonderfully 
well into the spirit of Cambridge under- 
graduate life as it was in those days. I 
think though that their book might have 
been even better than it is if they had 
surveyed the scene on a wider front and 
not concentrated so exclusively on the 
biographies of these two. It seems un- 
likely that Cornford would ever have 
had much time for anything except the 
Party (although he wrote one fine poem, 
"Heart of the heartless world"), and 
Bell, endearing and intelligent though he 
was, didn't really ever show any signs 
of coming up to the Bloomsbury high 
water mark in terms of achievement. 

DAVID WILLIAMS 




"Just take a seal, sir, he won't 
keep you waiting longer than 
he considers necessary." 



BATTLES WITH THE DEAD 



A Case of Human Bondage Beverley 
Nichols Seeker and Warburg 21/- 

Mr. Nichols announces his book as "the 
refutation of a libel upon a dead woman," 
and gives us less than two hundred pages 
based on his memories and extracts from 
the diary he kept in the mid- 'twenties, 
when he was a young man, and friendly 
(if that is the precise word) with the 
Somerset Maughams. The publication 
in America of Maugham's Looking Back, 
which has not been published over here, 
fired Mr. Nichols to defend the lady in 
the case. 

Maugham described his wife in this 
book as "a harlot, a thief, a vulgarian, a 
sponge, and a fool" ; Mr. Nichols 
presents her as faithful, loving, hurt and 
brave. Might she not have been all the 
lot? We are often told that human nature 
is complex. In any case, the defence 
strikes an ordinary reader as muddled. It 
does not make its point. 

But the readability ! The masterly, 
clutching, irresistible, boa -constrictor- 
like readability! Here is "Noel in great 
form and played 'Parisian Pierrot' after 
dinner" ; here are white and crystal 
rooms, and forgotten lovelies and 
charmers, and everything that calls to 
our low taste for gossip about the 
naughty, famous, lucky rich. Oh (as we 
used to say) boy oh boy oh boy. 

— STELLA GIBBONS 



STONES AND WORDS 



The World of Archaeology Edited by 
C. W. Cera in Thames and Hudson 42/- 

Mr. Ceram has followed his popular 
books on the history of archaeology with 
an anthology of autobiographical pas- 
sages by the great excavators and deci- 
pherers, together with a few unclassifiable 
delights. It makes an oddish volume but 
a varied and often entertaining one, pro- 
vided one has a minimal framework to 
begin with. Many of the early diggers 
seem to have been Consuls; the study of 
ancient history became professionalised 
only slowly. Perhaps, as dons get in- 
creasingly burdened with committee 
work and grant-hunting, the antiquaries 
will have to come from some new 
leisured class, whatever that may be. 
Pools winners? 

One of the innumerable points of 
interest is the way in which the recovery 
of the past has been patchy because of 
political restrictions on access to sites. 
The safeguard seems to be to persuade 
newish, nationalist governments of the 
value of remains to the tourist trade. A 
big omission from this collection is 
India after the impact of Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler. — lewis bates 
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For 

Women 



Guardians of the Rock 



#******#*#***************+********************** 



by MARY MACK 

"ly r EEP your head with Pepi, Helen, 
JNl. and never speak of Gibraltar unless 
he mentions it." 

The situation for me is extremely deli- 
cateandconfused — an American daughter, 
a Spanish son-in-law, myself English, and 
living in Spain. 

"It's your baby, not mine," said Helen, 
"but I'll back you up." 

"I shall not argue at all, count me out." 

"What has come over you, mother? 
Pepi loves to argue." 

"I feel too passionately; who knows, I 
might be disagreeable? I stand by you on 
Vietnam and De Gaulle. I leave Gib. to 
you." 

"'But you fought fiercely in the Middle 
West, how come?" 

I raised my head like an old war horse, 
sniffing memories of battle. America 
Firsters, Isolationists, the Chicago Tri- 
bune, Daughters of the Revolution, 
ravening round, traducing England. India, 
war debts, pulling England's chestnuts 
out of the fire, deplorable attitudes to 
Royalty. I sighed. 

"You can take it as axiomatic, Helen, 
that if you have English blood, or now, 
even American, and live abroad, if you 
have foreign entanglements." 

"Pepi," said Helen. 

"Exactly, you are in for trouble. Far 
safer to live at home and avoid unpleasant- 
ness. It ranges from the burning of 



embassies to fearful arguments in the 
midnight watches. I hoped to relax in 
Spain, to lie in the sun, and now Gibraltar 
raises its head. The trumpet calls, and 
you must answer." 

"I guess," said Helen, "it's concerned 
with the Treaty of Utrecht." 

I regarded her with pride, very schol- 
arly, argumentative, and political to her 
finger-tips. 

"I can advise you, dear. Know your 
facts, and keep cool whatever Pepi says. 
Remember the Spanish are not like the 
nicest Americans, deeply attached to 
England. For my sake your father 
mastered the intricacies of war debts. He 
concealed the statistics, straight from the 
Brookings Institute, in his waistcoat, and 
confounded ignorance and prejudice all 
over Chicago. With reliable facts, Helen, 
you can annihilate anyone." 

But my daughter's blood has been 
diluted, an American degree has made 
her overly objective, has weakened her. 

"England is not always right, mother," 
she said. 

"As near right as makes no difference," 
1 replied, "but Pepi will not recognise 
this. Nice as he is, he covets British ter- 
ritory. You must counter swiftly with 
history. Admiral Rooke, the siege, and 
so on. In Chicago I kept Fifty Facts on 
India in my handbag, and whipped them 
out at a moment's notice. I once broke up 
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a dinner party on war debts. f even burst 
into tears. It did no good. No. Gibraltar 
will be defended as of old, by calm courage 
and sheer endurance." 

"Oh," sighed Helen, "I wish I could 
remember all the clauses of the Treaty of 
Utrecht." 

"No blame to you, dear, with four 
children. I will investigate it all at the 
British Institute." 

"OK, maybe this arrangement is better. 
When we both shout together in English, 
it irks Pepi." 

"If he wishes to avoid argument he 
need not bring up Gibraltar. Yesterday, at 
comida, he made a very nasty allusion 
to smuggling. I ignored it, and expressed 
the hope that many English tourists would 
enjoy Spain as usual this summer. Also 
I asked him to tell me about the Spanish 
possessions in Africa. I fancy he got the 
point." 

"My line," said Helen, "is the Self- 
Determination of Peoples. He doesn't 

answer." 

"Remember Helen, that the Latin- 
above all men, likes charm in his women. 
The self-determination of peoples, how, 
ever admirable, is a difficult, a slightly 
heavy approach. It might antagonise. 
State your opinions and statistics as 
lightly and attractively as possible." 

"Not possible," said Helen, "The 
Treaty of Utrecht . . ." 

"I will look it up," I said hastily. "I 
will burrow in the archives even as they 
burrowed through the tunnels of the 
Rock to bring up the guns. I must, how- 
ever, be an underground support. I am 
older, and 1 lean on Pepi. He assists me at 
the bank, drives me round Madrid, 
corrects my Spanish, purchases my sherry. 
A great deal is at stake. He is proud, and I 
might very well beat him in argument. 
Defending one rock I should lose 
another. You as his wife must go care- 
fully. I, as his mother-in-law, must not 
go at all." 

Active service, for me, alas, is over. 
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My Spanish is too poor, my audience too 
small. Actually 1 only have three Spanish 
friends, !a Condesa, Piluca, her cousin, 
and the Porter. 

How kind the Condesa has been since 
I rented from her! Aristocratic and ur- 
bane, though not speaking a word of 
English, she has often invited me to meri- 
cnda, cakes and tea, bows and smiles. 
The occasion is extremely silent. I could 
not break the silence with Gibraltar. 

Piluca teaches me Spanish. With her 1 
conjugate verbs. She corrects any vulgar- 
ity of speech. I lisp the purest Castilian — 
about a hundred words, mostly concerned 
with the kitchen and shopping. "Cook 
this," "1 desire that," "The pen of my 
father is at the house of my cousin," 
"Tenemos Gibraltar." Il would never do, 
out of context and with no kind of ex- 
planation. 

The porter, like Pepi, stands behind me, 
and knows nothing beyond Madrid. 
He cleans the car, mends fuses, and I tip 
him regularly. If he heard of Gibraltar he 
would concede it. 

Meanwhile, in intervals of research, 
controversy raging above me, and Pepi 
skirmishing round the Rock, I shall 
maintain a gentle and patient attitude, 
aloof and silent. This will astonish him, 
but also, being generous, he will respect 
my withdrawal. Poor Pepi! Little does 
he know the propaganda 1 am pouring 
on his children, the subversion I am con- 
ducting, the ideas 1 am introducing. They 
will be ineffaceable. They cluster round 
me for my English sagas, virtuous and 
heroic men, saintly women, English 
justice elevating the world, English free- 
dom liberating it English courage de- 
fending it (1 have not mentioned the 
Armada or Gibraltar). By now I think they 
arc convinced that England should inherit 
the earth. 1 am making great progress. 
Yesterday, Maria Dolores approached 
me in some uncertainty, "Abuela," she 
asked, "was Jesus English?" Reluctantly 
I answered no. 




Temple 



Highlight 



***#****************************** 

by A NTH EA BfCKERTON 



AFTER lunch I pulled myself slowly 
L up through the sweet-smelling fir 
trees. The scorched, dusty earth burnt 
through my sandals. As I climbed, the 
feeling of excitement and anticipation 
grew. And at last I saw the Temple. It 
was more beautiful even than I had 
imagined. Slowly, softly, almost reverently 
I walked between the pillars. A romantic 
euphoria enveloped me. 

Suddenly. Snap. A voice sliced through 
my silence and wonder. "Hold it. Cut. 
Cut. Cut." I shaded my eyes against the 
glare of an enormous reflector. A man 
sitting astride a trolley shouted. "Sorry, 
ma'am, we've booked the Temple for the 
afternoon. You can come down and join 
us so long as you keep quiet. Give her a 
drink, Bob." Dazed, I walked a few yards 
into the shade of the trees. A man in a 
straw hat handed me a drink to which he 
added ice. "It's only Coke," he apologised. 
I started to ask him what was going on, 
but he put his finger to his lips, said "ssh" 
and departed. 

"All right," shouted the first man, 
"we'll begin again. This time, darling, 
more slowly." He steered the trolley, on 
which I now saw there was a camera, 
towards a young girl in a green dia- 
phanous dress. She was sitting at a very 
frail kidney-shaped plywood dressing 
table. The dressing table supported a 
large lurid green bottle. Her long blonde 
hair was a soapy lather. "Now smile, 
darling," the cameraman cooed. The girl 
bared her teeth and sensuously circulated 
her elegant fingers round her head. 
"Jeez, this is going to be great," he 
croaked. The camera drew nearer. "Hold 
it. Let's go with the glitter." Two men 
sprinkled handfuls of something on to 
her hair. Their nonchalance suggested 
they were decorating a Christmas tree. 
The girl's fingers began to roam over her 
hair. "No, no, no," roared the camera- 



man. "You are not smiling, honey darling. 
Please smile." He turned to one of his 
team and asked "Why does she look as 
though she's scratching in the earth for 
potatoes?" He pushed his hat to the back 
of his head and addressed himself to the 
huddle of men round him. "Look," he 
said, "we've got to catch the five o'clock 
boat to Athens. For God's sake one of you 
make her smile." Bob detached himself 
from the huddle and walked towards 
the'girl. Very gently he placed a towel 
marked "Royal Hotel" over her shoulders. 
He bent down and they murmured 
together for a moment. "She's hot, Hank," 
he shouted. "Give her a drink," snapped 
Hank. "Gin, whisky, the shampoo if you 
like, but make her smile." Bob ad- 
ministered. They began again. Two hours 
later the glitter was getting low, but just 
half an hour before the boat was due to 
leave, the highlights, the smile and hair 
manipulation were just right. Honey 
darling rose from the dressing table with 
a very genuine smile. In twenty minutes 
they were packed and gone. I went too. 
Next time I shall book the temple. 



Sparing 
Thoughts 

by 

HAZEL TOWNSON 

WE ought to ask mother for Christmas, 

But mother's so frail and so old 
If she travelled I fear that at this time of 
year 

She would catch a most terrible cold. 

We ought to ask mother for Easter, 

But mother is seventy-three 
And would, Eve no doubt, be the first to 
point out 

How treacherous April can be. 

We ought to ask mother for ever, 
But mother's so scared of a fuss, 

So eager to please and put others at ease 
She might come just to gratify us. 
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TOBY COMPETITIONS 



No. 222 Valour 

Write a Citati on for Bravery on the 
Domestic Front. Limit 120 words. 

A prize of five guineas is offered for the 
winning entry, and one-guinea book tokens 
for each of the others printed. Address 
entries to Toby Competition No. 222, Punch, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, EC4, to arrive 
by first post Wednesday, June 8. 



Report on Competition No. 219 

( Fraternisation) 

Following a report that American base- 
ball players had been fined for talking 
with, and "acting friendly" towards, 
opposing players in the field, competitors 
were invited to write a report on disci- 
plinary proceedings for fraternising with 
the enemy in some other sport. Kisses on 
the football field inspired numerous 
competitors. The obvious possibilities of 
all-in wrestling were neglected in favour 
of chess and tiddleywinks. The winner 
was W. H. Thomson. 

Summing up, Sir Ambrose Cannon-Bone 
said that for two jockeys to be seen 
exchanging a no-doubt-collusive joke as 
they cantered to post was a matter of 
gravest import. Such behaviour was not 
only a betrayal of owners' and trainers' 
faiths but was calculated to spread alarm 
and despondency throughout the punting 
public. "And, by God!" he added, 
"while I am senior steward I shall do 
everything in my power to stamp out the 
filthy practice." After fining the jockeys 
Fetlock and Bridle £500 each he de- 
clared that the result of the race for the 
Dinky Dogfood Diadem, in which his 
horse Jelly Baby (A. Fetlock) lost by a 
short head to Moonbeam (C. Bridle), 
had not influenced his judgment in any 
way. 

And these are the runners-up: 
". . . and had eaten five Christians according 
to the set pattern, when the men sent out 
the Greek Androcles. The lion in question, 
instead of devouring the man according to 
Statute XVII A, para. V. of the gaming 
rules, showed friendly gestures, and allowed 
itself to be tickled. The beast was placed on 
a disciplinary diet of Syrian prisoners-of-war 
for three days, and thereafter showed no 
such friendly attitude to the above-men- 
tioned Greek when faced with him again, 
but devoured him instantly . . ." 

— II. O. MI/RDOCH 

At the meeting of the Plough Darts Club, 
held on Sunday morning in the landlord's 
kitchen, the secretary reported that four 
players had been fined three pints each for 
"acting friendly" to opponents. 

1 Saying "Hard luck!" instead of "Thrup- 
penny bus ride away." 

2 Not looking down at the hockey and 



making remarks about folks wearing 
their grand-dad's boots. 

3 Saying "Good shot, old boy," instead of 
"Bit tight, wasn't it?" 

4 Not leaning forward, pretending to see 
what the score was, as opponent went to 
throw. 

Commenting, the captain said "They're 
not bad blokes, but they've got to learn or 
else we'll get a name for being a bunch of 
bloody daffodils, and it costs a pint every 
time you lose." 

The meeting closed at 11.58 am. 

T. J. ASPLEY 

Owing to the unprecedented number of 
draws in the world chess championship 
games between Petrosian and Spassky the 
two were arraigned before the COCC 
(Committee for Organising Competitive 
Chess) and there freely admitted that 

1 they were good friends; 

2 if there was a mate in twelve moves or less 
they indicated this over the board; 

3 they spent hours over an adjourned 
position working out continuations to- 
gether and revealing the sealed move; 

4 they refrained from pressing the lever of 
the clock if the other was in time trouble. 
They were sentenced to house arrest in 

Rovno for a period of one month with 
permission to play one game of ludo a day. 
Asked if they would be allowed to collaborate 
over this the chairman remarked, 
"Certainly." — FRED pike 

proceedings of Disciplinary Court 
HELD AT Lord's ON 2.7.72 

PRESIDENT Lord Hutton 
accused Jobling W. 

charge Disloyally aiding and abetting op- 
ponent (Law XCIV C.iii) 



K. s. cursetjee, (Captain, Yorkshire and 
England) states: — 

"Prisoner encouraged opponent Walters, 
calling 'Good shot'; applauded walters's 
fifty; negligently dropped a catch, giving 
Walters his century." 

umpire birtles states: — "I heard prisoner 
add 'Sir' after 'Good Shot.'" 

cricketers bronevsky and bharatoola 
corroborate. 

prisoner's Statement: — "Actually, I said 
Walters should be shot; I said 'Sir' ironi- 
cally, to imply Australian social inferiority; 
I intended a slow handclap, but inadvert- 
ently exceeded regulation tempo. I deny 
Dropping by Negligence." 
FINDING Charge proved. 

award 50 runs on Bowling Average: 21 
days' 12th Man: uncapped. 

— LT.-COL. W. F. N. WATSON 

At a disciplinary meeting of Dilstown Rugby 
Club committee yesterday, hooker Kon 
Smith was suspended for two weeks follow- 
ing an incident in last Saturday's match 
when he avoided standing on the opposing 
scrum-half's fingers whilst the referee was 
unsighted, 

In rejecting Smith's explanation that his 
foot movement was made, not to avoid the 
fingers, but to kick the knee, the Committee 
said that no experienced player would 
choose to kick when he could stamp on a 
hand. 

Commenting on the decision, scrum-half 
Bert Scragger said the suspension was 
fair. "I tried to twist his ankle, and he could 
easily have jumped on my hand, but he 
chickened out. Pity really, he used to be a 
fine player." — J. B. stafi ord 

. . . and it was noticed that your scissor hold 
was obviously less aggressive, could even be 
described as gently caressing. 

Without appearing to be splitting hairs, 
sharing the same sponge, helping the 
defeated from the ring and offering loan of 
chewing gum is not quite what this com- 
mittee recognises as sportsmanship. 

— D. m. bramley 




"[suspect he's using closed-circuit Maths as a stalking-horse for the Palladium." 
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Smooth landfall— 
in Woolmark wool. 

Cruise away in the highest style: 
this suit wears the Woolmark: 
international symbol of pure new 
wool that's been tested to 
international quality standards- 
the best wool in the world. 
SUMRIE chose West of England 
pure new wool worsted for 
this masterly check two-piece, 
cutting the jacket in classic 
hacking style. About 26 guineas. 

When it matters . 

peo ple wear pure new wool: 

wool that wears the Woolmark. 




P URENEW^ 
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EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 

for Senior, Managerial and Qualified personnel 



COST ACCOUNTANT 

Main Morley Limited 

Domestic appliance manufacturers — High Speed Gas, have a 
vacancy for an experienced qualified Cost Accountant aged 30/40 
to implement standard costing and budgetary control. Produce 
reports for Management and supervise all costing procedures. He 
will need drive and initiative and will be responsible for building 
the Cost Department into a live effective unit and will be given 
every assistance and encouragement to this end. 
This is a senior staff appointment for which an attractive salary 
will be paid. 

The vacancy is at Edmonton but interviews can be arranged in 
Lancashire, if necessary. Please write, in confidence, giving full 
details of age, experience and present salary to: — 

PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
GOTHIC WORKS, * 

ANGEL ROAD, EDMONTON, LONDON, N.18. 
TELEPHONE: EDMONTON 3030. 



Development 
Chemist 

A Development Chemist is required for new and 
interesting work in our Research Laboratories. 

This post will appeal to those with an interest in 
Gas Liquid Chromatography, who wish to widen 
their experience in the chemical aspects of this 
rapidly developing science. The ideal candidate 
will be a Graduate in Chemistry, but other quali- 
fications may be acceptable if allied to relevant 
experience. He should be in the age bracket 25-30 
years. 

The company is engaged in a successful pro- 
gramme of Chromatographic Research, and enjoys 
excellent employee relations. 

A salary fully commensurate with the importance 
of this position will be paid to the successful 
candidate. 

Applications, quoting reference T/R, should be 
forwarded to:— 

The Personnel Manager, 
W. G. Pye & Co. Ltd. 
York Street, Cambridge. 



SIMON-CARVES LIMITED 



BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
DIVISION 

require a 

SITE MANAGER 



for a large contract already secured comprising both building and 
civil engineering construction on a multi-structure site. The posi- 
tion carries a salary compatible with the experience and ability of 
the successful applicant but not less than £2,500 per annum with 
generous allowances and a Company Car. This post is permanent 
and would lead to promotion within an expanding organisation 
giving the opportunity to a man with a family to settle in one 
place. 

The successful applicant will be an agent with at least 10 years' 
experience in the industry, preferably one who is conversant with 
modern planning and organisation techniques especially network 
planning utilising computers. 

Write or telephone Mr. C. Miller, CONTRACT LABOUR 
DEPARTMENT, SIMON-CARVES LIMITED, Cheadlc Heath, 
Stockport, Cheshire (GATley 3600), giving concise details of age, 
qualifications, present post, salary and allowances. Please quote 
reference CLD.28/Z, 



1 | 

WORK STUDY 
I ENGINEER I 



We are seeking a young man. trained as an Engineer and 
fully experienced in modern Work Study practice. He must 
have an energetic approach, an appreciation of the human 
factor and successful record, particularly on Work Measure- 
ment. 

This is an EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY to join an 
established team with a progressive attitude and to apply 
modern techniques. 

We are a medium-sized organisation manufacturing 
instruments and thermostatic mixing valves and our 
business is growing rapidly. Our offices are pleasantly 
situated in a West Country town with good houses and 
schools. 

Apply in writing giving age, details of training, qualifica- 
tions and previous experience to: 



g The Works Manager, 

WALKER CROSWELLER & CO. LTD., 

CHELTENHAM, GLOS. § 

I 1 
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CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 



for University and College Graduates 



Graduates 



We have a number of interesting appointments for those 
graduating this year. 

Our Research & Development Department has vacancies for 

young men qualified in: 

Mechanical Engineering Chemistry 
Electronics Engineering Physics 
Chemical Engineering Paper Science 

These appointments involve progressive development work 

with prospects for promotion to production management. 

The laboratories are situated in the Kentish countryside near 

Maidstone. 

For further details, please write giving brief details of yourself 
and quoting ZG.35 to: 

Mr. R. C. Miles, 

Reed Development Services Ltd., 

Group Office Building, Larkfield, 

Nr. Maidstone, Kent. 



GRADUATE PHYSICIST 

required for 

ADVANCED DEVELOPMENT OF 
THERMOELECTRIC MATERIALS 

by a company with a growing reputation in this field. Appli- 
cants should preferably have had a few years' practical 
experience in some aspect of solid state electronics, but men 
expecting to qualify this year are invited to apply. 
The research establishment is pleasantly situated in Berkshire, 
with easy access to London. 

Send brief applications to Dr. J. E. Wardill, Chief Scientist, 
M.C.P. Research Establishment, Foliejon Park, Wink- 
field, Nr. Windsor, Berks, or telephone Winkfield Row 
2935. 



Mathematical Students 

REQUIRED TO TRAIN AS 

Actuaries 

Full facilities for study and good salary during training. 
Exceptional opportunities available on qualification. 

EAGLE STAR INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

has vacancies for a limited number of young men or women under 
25 who cither (1) hold a University Honours Degree in Mathematics 
or (2) have two "A" level passes, at least one being in a mathe- 
matical subject at Grade C or above. Initial salary according to 
age and attainments. 

This opportunity should be of particular interest to mathe- 
maticians who do not wish to follow a career in science. 

The Actuary of the Company would be pleased to discuss the 
possibility of an actuarial career personally with any interested 
enquirers. 

Please write to: 

The Actuary, Eagle Slar Insurance Co. Ltd., 
Wiuiborne House, 22 Arlington Street, London, S.W.I. 



Want to fly 
this Phantom? 




The Phantom— 1967 Vt\ 



Start as a 
naval officer now 



The royal navy will soon have the first of their new supersonic 
Phantom jet fighters. This means that the man who enters 
this year will have completed his training in time to fly the 
Phantom as it comes into squadron service. The naval Phantom 
will be the fastest, most effective fighter in the world. Just to fly it 
is exciting enough. What makes it even more exciting is your 
whole life as a naval officer. 

The years ahead. The Defence Review underlines the vital impor- 
tance of carrier-borne aircraft in the next decade. This means that 
you can have all the advantages of a short-service commission as 
a naval officer — and fly naval jets as a pilot or observer. You can 
enjoy unique opportunities for sport, social life and world-wide 
travel. And, as a married Lieutenant of 25, qualified as a pilot or 
observer, you can earn up to £2,500 a year. 



Entry. You can serve for 8 years — 
with a gratuity of £1,750: or for 12 
years — with a gratuity of £5.000; or 
for 16 years (or loage 38) — with a pen- 
sionable commission. And a number 
of options arc open to you when your 



fixed-wing flying terminates in the 
Royal Navy. If you are over 17 and 
under 26, preferably with 'A' levels 
but at least 5 "O' levels including English 
and Maths in G.C.E. (or equivalent) 
then fill in the coupon below. 



Captain J. H. F. Eberle, R.N.. 
Officer Entry Section (61I1-Q2), 
Old Admiralty Building, 
London, S.W.I. 



Dale of Birth 



I 
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RATES : 

Personal 
(Charities) 

Education Hotels & Accommodation: 
Property: Resorts: Situations 
Dining Out 
All Other Columns 



Per Column Inch 
Semi- 

Per line display Display 

15/- £8.10.0. £10.0.0. 

10/- £6.15.0. £8.10.0. 

10/- £6.15.0. £8.10.0' 

8/- £6.0.0. £7.0.0. 

12/6 £8.10.0. £10.0.0. 



Minimum size S lines. Approximately 6 words per line. Box No. 1/6 
extra per insertion. Copy twelve days in advance. No vouchers; 
cuttings on request. Advertisements with remittance please. All 
cheques and postal orders should be made payable to PUNCH. 

ORDERS and BOX NO. REPLIES to :-Classified Advertisement 
Manager PUNCH, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

Telephone: FLEet Street 9161 



____ PERSONAL 

ENJOY WRITING? Send for exciting 
WRITER'S GL T I DEffrcel derailing count- 
less profitable opportunities for beginner 
and experienced. WRITERS' RING (PL') 
Chin, Craven Arms. Shropshire. 

FOR FATHER 

A 12ft. Fishing Punt for car top at £36 
FOR SON 

A Complete Canoe or a build yourself 

canoe kit from £15 
Free catalogue from 

GRANTA BOATS 
Cottenham, Cambridge. 

A tax rebate for OXFAM? That's what 
OXFAM get when you give a covenant! 
A tax rebate that increases the value of 
your gift by nearly two-thirds. Your help 
is so much more valuable when you give 
by covenant. Ask for a leaflet. Covenant 
Department, Oxfam, 274 Banburv Road, 

Oxford. ' 

MOVING ABROAD? Door - to - door 
estimates free, anywhere in the world. 
Ask for Booklet P65 PITT & SCOTT 
LTD.. 20-24 Eden Grove, London, N.7. 

(Tel. NORth 7321ft 

OMEGA ROLEX second-band watch bar- 
gains. Part-exchange your old watch. New 
Longines, etc. Silver and gold coins 
bought and sold. Write or call Austin Kaye, 
Dept. 6, 41)8 Strand._W.C2. 
INCONTINENCE? ENURESIS? The 
perfect garment for men, women, and 
children gives day night protection. Con- 
fidential details from Nurse J. Marsh, 
S.R.N., Dept. P., Contenta Surgical Co., 
Daniel Street. OJdham, Lanes. 
BINOCULARS from ~~ the"" "specialists. 
Wallace Heaton, 127 New Bond Street 

London, W^L 

YOU WHO CAN FEED YOURSELF; 
wash yourself, dress yourself, spare a 
thought for those who, like many of our 
patients, cannot. Please help by sending 
a donation or leaving a legacy to the 
British Home and Hospital for Incurables, 
Crown l.anc, Streatliam. S.W.16. 

The B.H.H.l. it not state aided. 

YOU IN PRINT "My last book has sold 
21.10.000 copies. I am also writing a weekly 
column for the 'London Evening News', 1 ' 
writes a retired Group Captain who trained 
with the Premier School of Journalism, 
Premier House, Fleet Street. London, 
E.C.4. (FLE 4714:. NEARLY FIFTY 
YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL COACH- 
ING. .Write or phone for free copy of 

About 280 copies" ■■punTh". l l ^V."l'M4~ 
1935. 1936. 1937, 1950,51. Any offers. 
Box No. 73 




TH0S. W. WARD LTD 

Albion Works, Sheffield, Tel. 26311 
Chestergate House, Vauxhall Bridge Rd 
London S.W.I. Tel. Vic.8595 



PERSONAL (Contd.) 

COLLEGE and SCHOOL - LEAVERS 
will enjoy finding their first office job 
through STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
43n Strand, London. W.C.2. TliM (.644. 
LEARN WHILE YOU SLEEP. Free book- 
let from: THE SLEEP-LEARNING 
ASSOCIATION, 14 Uelsize Crescent, 
Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 
ADVANCES " £50 "to " £ 1 0.000. Without 
security. REGIONAL TRUST LTD.. 
8 Clifford Street, New Bond Street. 
London, W.l. RHGent 5'I83 2914. 
If you've known a cancer victim 
you'll know the sulierini; home. Would you 
care to help Cancer Research conquer this 
cruel disease? You ran help most effec- 
tively by directing your donation, covenant 
or legacy to Sir Joseph Lockwood. 
British Empire Cancer Campaign for 
Research (Dept 3PX), 1 1 Grosvenor 
Crescent, London. S.W.I . 

WHY DO QUAKERS have no priests or 
creeds? Interesting literature giving the 
answer to such questions gladly sent, 
i-riends Home Service Committee, Room 
No. 63A. Friends House, Euston Road, 
London N.W.I. 

BUY SCOTS KNITWEAR, Tweeds 
Tartans. All sizes including childs. Free 
Brochure from Glen Lockhare Knitwear. 
(P) Aberdour. Fife. 

LONDON CLUB has vacancies for ladies 
and gentlemen town and country members. 
\ ery moderate subscriptions. Swimming 
pool, squash courts, cocktail lounges. Ac- 
commodation with private bath. Secretary, . 
White House Club, Regent's Park, N.W.I. 
WRITE FOR TELEVISION and earn top 
money. Postal tuition by Britain's most 
successful scriptwriters. Write or phone 
for free copy of "YOUR FUTURE AS \ 
TV SCRIPTWRITER" to TV Writers 
School, Screencraft House. 53 Fleet Street, 
I^ondon, E.C.4. (FLE 7159). 
BEFORE YOUR NEXT MEAL, do some- 
thing for the fa mine- threatened people of 
India. Please send now to: Oxfam c o 
Room 56,JJarclays Bank. Oxford. 
AUSTRALIA! How about something 
different— an aboriginal painting, a sou- 
venir or perhaps a regular supply of 
selected magazines; Perhaps 35mm colour 
slides and /'or tape recordings? Market 
investigation, research, advertising, per- 
sonal contacts — an Australian address for 
letter remailing! We act as your personal 
agent. Professional Senm-s. I'O b„\ 3S 
Northhridged, NSW, Australia. 
THE ASHLEY~~MARRIAGE BUREAU" 
10 Corporation Street. Manchester 4. Well 
established, reliable confidential service. 



THE YORKSHIRE 
BUREAU, 4 Pavilion 
borough. Est. 1955 Clients 



MARRIAGE 

ill over Britain. 
THE MARRIAGE THRO^^OCIAL 
INTRODUCTIONS BUREAU (Est. 1947) 
Covers the whole of Great Britain and can 
offer you introductions from within your 
own area wherever you live. Write for" free 
explanatory brochure under plain sealed 
cover, containing full details together with 
interesting comments from clergy and the 
National press — and write to other bureaux 
for details for comparison — then judge for 
yourself. THE MARRIAGE THRO' 
SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS BUR- 
EAU, 176 OLD CHRISTCHLRCH 
ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (Founder 
Member Marriage Bureaux Association.) 
HEATHER JENNER MARRIAGE BUR- 
EAU, 124 New Bond Street, W.L Mayfair 
9634. Open weekdays. Thursdays until 8 
p.m., lunch hours and Saturday mornings. 
To give personal attention Heather 
Jenner will visit principal towns. 
AUDREY ALLEN COUNTR Y~MARrT- 
AGE BUREAU, Poughill. Bude, Cornwall. 
Est. 19 55. Nationwide, strictly confidential. 
MARRIAGE ;ind ADVICE Dureau" 
Katharine Allen (ex-Welfare Officer, 
Ministry of Labour, War Office, Foreign 
Office). Personal interviews and introduc- 
tions, 7 Sedley Place, Woodstock Street, 
(opp, Marshall & Snelerove), London, 
W.I. GROsvenor 2556. hours 10-4. 



COLLEGE & UNIVERSITY 

STUDENTS 

male/female for 
SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 

High incentive earnings and 700 guineas 
grant to most successful student of .the 
season. For full information and personal 
interview telephone Mr. Ledwith, P. F. 
Collier Inc. HYD 0664. 

BRIAR PIPES 

ASTLEYS WORLD FAMOUS PIPES. 

Renowned for qualitv. Catalogues : Astlevs 
(Dept. P.). lQ'M,.,-m^;-s [ .. London, S.W.I. 

EDUCATION 

KNOW HOW 

brings you 

WRITING SUCCESS 

£25 First Prize in SHORT STORY 
COMPETITION. Send for Free entry- 
form plus full details of Eree "KNOW- 
HOW GUIDE TO WRITING SUC- 
CESS." No Sales— No Fees training and 
Free WRITER MAGAZINE subscrip- 
tion. B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd. (P), 124 New Bond St., London, W.l. 
POISONOUS PLANTS Be FUNGI "40 
superb colour transparencies with descrip- 
tive booklet. 70,-. Order through any 
retail pharmacy or direct from the 
Pharmaceutical Press (P), 17 Bloomsbury 

S„„,r„, W.C.I 



ill 



ENTERTAINERS 

PUNCH & IUDY, Magic. Tom~K 
Willouuhby Road, N.W.3. HAM 



FINANCE 

CASH ADVANCES WITHOUT SECUR- 
ITY Grosvenor Advance Ltd., 20-23 Hol- 
born, London. E.C.I. (HOLbom 508S). 
SALARIED PERSONS Postal Loans Led! 
Advances from tin without securiry, 175 
Regent Street, W.I. REG 1795. 



Holidays 
& Travel 



RESORTS, HOTELS AND 
ACCOMMODATION 

Holland. Teachers let homes in holidays. 
Also exch. Some take guests. Hinioonen, 
Engl, master, 35 Stctweg, Castncum, Ho!l. 
Pony Trekking on Dartmoor. Brochure, 
from Shilstone Rocks, Widecombe. 

Devon. 

LAUSANNE ALEXANDRA, first classy 
central, garden, parking, renovated !<Jd4 
Telex 24362. 



SWEDEN'S NEWEST RESORT HOTEL, 

overlooking lovely Lake Siljan in romantic 
Dalarna. Tempera ted swimming pool. 
Finnish Sauna. Hathinii, fishing, bowling. 
Full pension from £3 a dav. HOTEL 
SI J.J ANSN AS, Siljansnas, Sweden. 
FASCINATING " 800-year-old Norman 
Castle set in extensive wooded demesne 
on south coast of Ireland with highest fine 
weather record in British Isles, offers ideal 
holidays. Endless sandy beaches, safe 
bathing, superb fishing, sailing, water 
ski-ing, golf, tennis nearby. Ourown boats, 
horses, ponies, horse-drawn coaches. Ex- 
ceptional food and w ine. Registered Grade 
A. — Barcv Castle, Tomhaggard. Co. 
Wexford, Ireland. Tel.: Tomhaggard 3. 



S HOPPING-BY-POST 

Individuallv tailored BELTS FOR MEN 
by MACMILLAN. 

17 Beauchamp Place, S.W.3 
Free brochure P. on request 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 34/6. Wide 
choice of patterns from P. Garstang Ltd., 
213 Prest on New Road, Blackburn. _^ 

GENUINE HAIRCORD 
AND HAIRPILE CARPETS 

Direct from the makers 
Buy a hard-wearing Haircord Carpet from 
our looms for 42 3 a square vard — and we 
will make it to size required WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. Or a deep, luxurious 
Hatrpilc for onlv 55 - a square vard. Send 
for our SAMPLES (returnable) and 
leaflet. 

NEWTON CARPETS 
Dept. P, The Mill, Maiden Newton, 
Dorchester, Dorset 



EPICURE 
CORNER 



CATERERS 



COMPREHENSIVE 
CATERING SERVICE 

Cross Caterers Ltd., 



DININ G OUT 

HEREFORDSHIRE. A CULINARY 
DESERT? Try The Grevfriars Garden 
Restaurant, an oasis of Haute Cuisine. 
Telephone Hereford 67274. 



INSTANT THERAPY FOR BATTLE- 
WEARY REFUGEES FROM TRAT- 
TORIA living— will be found in your 
nearest official Piter Evans' Eating House. 
No huddling together like broilers trying 
to catch Luigi's eye — no broilers either 
because the food is pure Brit. nat. trad, 
classic Bceton: scotch steak; gammon; 
scampi; whitebait; soles; chops; steak 
and kidney pie. Only the wines are inter- 
national;— 2 can dine well and drink 
chablis for £2.12.6. Note these addresses 
for Food With Style— 65 Kings Road 
S.W.3. SLO 2S10. 1 Kinelv Street. W.l. 
REG 7460. 7K Kensington' Hi E h Street 
W.8. WES S2S2. 225 Urompton Road 
S.W.3. KEN 8578. 115 Einchley Road 
N.W.3. PRI 4W0. [,n Elect Street, E.C.4. 
FLE 4996. Midmoor House. Kew Road 
Richmond. Richmond 1165. 



FOOD AND WINE 




From nil aood irine m 
i'!t.- tu Sal. 'i!.'..--Edou,ir(l Uob!iiSi>:i LlJ., 
31, Old Com pi on street, London, W.l. 
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The only 
crowds 
on Irish rivers 
are fish 



Leopardstown evening meeting 



/■«. M If you*ve only fished 
vW€ on the crowded 
— rivers and coasts of 
England, the Irish fishing will 
lift your heart. 

There's lots of water in Ire- 
land, and a lot offish, but not so 
many anglers. Sea-fishing is free 
(tope and ray and shark, in 
plenty and waiting for you), 
coarse fishing is unrestricted and 
the finest game fishing (salmon, 
sea-trout and brown trout) can 
be had for comparatively small 
sums by English standards. 
Come and see for yourself. 

But fishing isn't the only 
sport that's uncrowded and 
fresh in Ireland. 

You're a golfer. You're on a 
championship course and you 
just walked in, no restrictions. 
You paid less than 30/- for a day 
(including lunch), yet you're al- 
most alone on the course. There 
are 200 golf-courses in Ireland, 
all as peaceful as grass. 

But the races, that's where the 
crowds are. The Irish invented 
steeple-chasing, they've bred 
and trained most of the world's 
winners, and they know how to 
enjoy a race. (Once at the Gal- 
way Races a dog wandered on 



to the track and everyone 
cheered and bet on the dog 
and the dog won.) The Irish 
race 150 days a year, especi- 
ally at the Irish Derby on 
July 2nd. You're off". 

Or you will be if you can 
get your family over with 
you for an Irish holiday. (Get 
your travel agent to tell them 
about the empty roads, the 
empty beaches, Irish hospitality, 
and the soft wild hills.) Or just 
slip over by yourself. They 
won't miss you for a few days. 
You could be in Ireland in an 
hour or so. 




Peaceful 



you'll get on famously in Ireland^* 



come on over 



Ireland is only an hour or so away when you fly Aer Lingus or BEA. 
You can fly from any of eleven points in Britain 10 Dublin, Cork or 
Shannon, so wherever you live you can't be far from a plane to 
Ireland. Aer Lingus can fly your car over with you loo. Fill in this 
coupon and learn more. 



fm mums 

m I M nits immngui ininti 



TELL ME MORE ABOUT IRELAND 

Please send me the FREE colour Holiday Pack about Ireland and 
detailson BLA and AER LINGUS flights. Straight away. 



IRISH TOURIST BOARD, DEPT. P4, P.O. BOX 273, DUBLIN 2, IRELAND 



irish TOURIST board offices in Britain: 16 Mount Street. Manchester 2. Tel : Deansgaic 5981. 11 Bennetts Hill. Birmingham 2. Tel: Midland 3882. 35 Si. 
Enoch Square. Glasgow CM . Tel : Central 2311. The new London Office is at: Ireland House. 150 New Bond Street, W.I. Tel: Hyde Park 3201 
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Long 
Life 




People who like the best keep Long Life in the home. 

Long Life isn't brewed like an ordinary beer - it's 
brewed longer by deep-fermentation to capture 
the ultimate in flavour and satisfaction. And Long Life stays 
that way, too — at its peak till the very moment you 
open the can at home, pour and drink. 

You pay a few pennies extra for Long Life — 
but you get one of the world's finest beers. 

Take home a 6-pack today. 



The only beer brewed specially for the ^ ! home 



J 
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I'm a stranger 
here myself 

A White Horse Guide to Going Abroad. 

To enjoy abroad you need: 
Gaudy looking money 
A passport 
The ability to talk English loud 
A little zipper bag with an airline badge on it 
OR a small grip of black baby alligator-skin 
(It doesn't matter which you take so long as it's empty 
It's for putting bottles of duty-free whisky in) 



Don't worry about Abroad. Abroad is all right. You can get 
White Horse Whisky Abroad. In fact, Abroad is just the same as 
Here. Only sunnier. This makes all the difference. The people who 
live Abroad are called foreigners. They tend to be splendidly 
bronzed. Because of the sun. They have local customs. One of their 
customs is wine making. They make wine from grapes, which 
ripen well there. Because of the sun. Wine's all right with food, 
but even foreigners realise there are better drinks than wine. Even 
foreigners have discovered the delights of White Horse Whisky. 



Foreigners can be quite civilised sometimes. They realise that 
Scotch Whisky is a very special experience indeed. And they think 
White Horse Whisky is tres snob. Foreigners serve you Scotch 
Whisky in tall glasses. And charge you the earth, but you get a lot. 
They serve it with great chunks of ice. Because of the sun. 
So when you Ye abroad, drink what the locals drink. Scotch. 

White Horse for the great life. 




